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Aunt Susan and Her Vicissitudes. 


See 
A STORY OF CAMP-MEETING EXPERIENCE 
AND WOMANLY INGENUITY. 


BY JOHN JOHNS. 


We dare say that not all of our readers ever 
saw Aunt Susan—at least, the maiden aunt we 
mean, though in her native town she is a bona 
fide celebrity. And we venture further to say 
that it would do no manner of harm to take a 
look at her peculiar physiognomy. One would 
find there neither the hideous features of a Me- 
dusa, nor the exquisite outlines of a Cleopatra, 
but a decidedly dumpy miss. Whether she be 
reading or knitting, washing or ironing, knead- 
ing dough or peering through the ancient seven- 
by-nine window-pane of her ten-foot domicil, her 
liberal spectacles rest quiescent near the end 
of her nose in that graceful concavity between 
the cartilagenous bridge and the bulbous tip. 

She is somewhat advanced in years, having 
passed the beacon and doubled the cape of 
three-score and ten, and now has settled down 
into the quiet vale of longevity. Once she 
could spin and hum in concert with her whirring 
wheel; and even now the left corner of her 
almost toothless mouth darts at you that provok- 
ing smirk as she coyly glances over her enor- 
mous glasses. This smirk was acquired by her 
constant habit of chanting pennyroyal hymns; 
for she was, is, and will be, an inveterate at- 
tendant at church, blow high or low, accompa- 
nied by her long-shanked, flat-roofed parasol in 
summer, and by her everlasting foot-stove in 
winter. The orchestra once numbered her 
among its sweetest singers, when sonorous nose- 
twanging constituted music. But the zenith of 
her beauty has latterly culminated to a promi- 
nent beet-red wart, which has had the sagacity 
to shelter itself under the lee of her curvilinear 
proboscis. There it sits, day and night, when 
she sleeps and when she awakes, the perfect 
symbol of comfort. That rubicund nose, how- 
ever, is the pharos, as her eyes are the twink- 
ling stars, of her countenance, illuminating the 
wrinkles that have legitimately superseded the 
dimples of yore. 

Aunt Susan’s attempt to sing, at this late 
epoch of her life, forcibly reminds one of the 
old ditty :— 

*‘As she screwed up her snuff-colored lips to be- 


gin, 
Like two bellows-handles moved nose and chin,” 


while an essay at soprano so shattered and split 
the notes that her voice flew into fibers like 
frayed whalebone. 

As to dress, she still wears her ninepenny 
calico, bridles her every-day calash, and dashes 
out of a Sunday in her capacious Navarino. 
Her spandy-clean bandanna of blazing red_ is 
ever ready to be bedewed with silent tear-trick- 
les squeezed out by the pathethic twinges in 
a sermon. 

This venerable damsel is, and has been for 
years, as we have already hinted, a constant at- 
tendant at church. She is a true-blue Miller- 
ite, attends the Second Advent chapel, which is 
at present manned by Elder No one takes 
more delight than she in the rural picnic party, 
styled, by the faithful, camp-meeting. There 
the peculiar religion is not administered in ho- 
maopathic doses, but by the wholesale; there, 
the whole cast of the holy order concentrate 
their entire mesmeric power; there the Lord 
not only pours, but empties, his spirit upon the 
susceptible congregation; there he has ample 
room to do it, and an abundant corps of volun- 
teers to help him; no pent-up laboratory pre- 
vents that copious effusion. There you hear, 
without much effort, the music of old times, 
which reminds one of the traditionary melody 
of the psaltery, sackbut and bassoon. 

Once Aunt Susan met with a strange mishap 
at one of these pious picnics. Many years ago, 
when she was more in the heyday of youth 
than now, before her pouting lips had shrunk 
away thin and had assumed the snuff-colored 
hue, before the hoar-frost of age had silver- 
plated her ringlets, ere the ominous erysipelas 
patch on her cheeks needed the dredging-box, 
she very systematically packed her trunk for a 
week's absence. her extra calicoes, 
nightdresses, blankets and pinafores, she adroit- 
ly tucked away a pot of preserved barberries, 
some cranberry sauce, with cake and other del- 
icacies, as if she were about to make oblations 
to some heathen god. All arrived in safety upon 
the consecrated ground, canopied, like the Mo- 
saic wilderness encampment, with tents and 
booths of various sizes. After reciprocating a 
gush of congratulations from her affectionate 
sisters and still more affectionate brethren in 
the Lord, she took up her quarters near the 
erand center, the mammoth tabernacle, where 
public exercises were held, and wherein, near 
the evangelical rostrum, was stationed the broad 
canvas containing a sketch of the gigantic out- 
lines of the great image of Daniel's vision. 
At nightfall, not feeling very smart, she repaired 
after her private devotionals to her rural dormi- 
tory, where she was soon in a tempest of abdom- 
inal agony. No one was more alarmed at the 
idea of death than our devout heroine; though 
she daily expected to meet her Lord in the air, 
and had her ascension robes all in readiness, as 
some death-snuffers keep on hand their own 
shrouds. Accordingly, she twisted, weaved, 
groaned, cried, bawled, shrieked, and was bathed 
in sweat. The astute managers, witnessing her 
predicament, and fearing she might die on their 
hands, concluded to hustle her trunk pell-mell 
towards the railroad station—she begging them 
for a blanket to check her chattering shivers, 
her violent chills and fever, traced in legible 
rubric on her frontispiece. 

When the trunk was opened the jams began 
to show; her best go-to-meetings were bedaubed 
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ous confusion, weltering in barberry and ecran- 
berry gore. At this her consternation was in- 
tense, and her lungs were exerted to the utmost 
yell, which keenly spurred the latter-day funce- 
tionaries to their work of exonerating them- 
selves and the holy precincts from the unwel- 
come reputation even of pious murder. They 
bundled her off as the cars stopped—she pite- 
ously beseeching them, in the name of the whole 
family of beatitudes, not to force an unprotected 
female, unmarried, and one of the faithful, a 
favorite of the Lord, a sick sister, in that plight 
of dishabille, not half dressed, into the cars; 
but the steam was up all around, and their ears 
were deaf to her entreaties. Like a cat doomed 
to be drowned by boys she struggled in vain; 
they pushed on, pressed her, by a kindof Span- 
ish quickstep, on board. There she shrank 
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“For what?” I involuntarily asked. 
play on it?” 
“but it is ornamental, and I bought it cheap.” 
‘*How cheap ?” 
dred dollars,” said I, eyeing the fabric. 
ha, ha! I paid fifteen shillings for’t!”’ she said, 
touching her gums. 


case, not a key in it. 
ornamental” I retreated for home. 


you? 
my butter, soured the milk, tainted the meat, 
and so dried my bread, so hard for my poor old 
gums and solitary tooth, that I have converted 
the closet into a refrigerator; and it was a lucky 
thought. 
all her eatables were packed away as snugly as 
pigeons in a pot-pie. 


the sitting-roum. 
“where is the sofa-bedstead ?” 
plied, ‘‘I have used it as underpinning to my 
new L.” 


by 


now, Susan ?” 
m) 
piano to the mere underpinning of a shed, 
and concluded that a few slats nailed on would 
make it a very good hen-pen, as it is. 
six hens and a rooster. 
fresh eggs.” 


Aunt Susan had passed her days in various 


useful capacities, as hand-maiden, housekeeper, 
and nurse, in quite a circle of families, until re- 
lief came to her in the welcome shape of a wind- 
fall. 
erty. Quite a homestead was devised to her, 
and a snug legacy bequeathed, by a benevolent 
relative. 
nouncement like the galvanized orbs of a dead 
codfish. Her brain was peopled with golden 
visions, and soon was busied in devising how to 
dispose of fortune’s favor to the best advan- 
tage. 
chases rolled across the area of her elastic 
fancy she seized upon the most prominent to 
her mind. Probably the flitting genius of in- 
spiration, with his fleet wing and kaleidoscope 
budget, grazed her bump of harmony, and re- 
vived the dreams of her youth—her pennyroyal 
melodies. 


This broke the dreary monotony of pov- 


Her grey eyes twinkled at the an- 


As the long, glttiering procession of pur- 


One day we called upor her, as had been our 


occasional wont for a long time, and there she 
sat by the window in pensive silence. 
musing over affairs which, in the sequel, were 
amusing to us. 
my hand, and pathetically, with tearful eye up- 
turned, recited :— 


She was 


At my entrance she clasped 


‘¢Whene’er I take my walks abroad, 
How many poor I see! 
What shall I render to my God 
For all his gifts to me ?”— 


then pointed at a piece of furniture and re- 
marked, ‘‘I’ve had a water-fall,” meaning a 


indfall, ‘‘and have just purchased that piano.” 
“Can you 
‘“‘No—o,” she slowly replied; 


Perhaps, two hun- 
“Ha, 


“Guess !” 


On opening the concern, 
proved to be a mere shell, an antique piano 
As she repeated ‘‘it’s 


Shortly after I again called to ascertain how 


Susan was getting along, and observed that the 
skeleton piano was gone. 
‘my stock of clothes has so enormously in- 
creased, and was so exposed to the dust, that I 
have set the case on end, screwed some hooks 


“Oh, yes,” said she, 


the back, and now use it for a wardrobe.” 


At this she tossed her head and simultaneously 
thrust her forefinger into the corner of her 
mouth against the last of her surviving snags. 
Such was the second phase of her wonderful 
versatility, but by no means the last, as a sub- 


quent visit satistied me; for her crockery 


had become dusty, and the cat had foraged on 
her eatables. 
I’ve made!” greeted me, as I stepped over the 


‘*Look there! what a change 


reshhold. And sure enough, she had inserted 
me shelves and metamorphosed the Protean 


piece of furniture into a china closet and larder, 
which she fastened with a wooden button. 
rack she 
was amus#ng enough, but no more so than the 
ensuing summer developed. 
July I happened in to rest a moment, and no- 
ticed quite an alteration in the room. In fact, 
I missed the closet, and indifferently inquired 
what had become of it. 
‘“‘you haven’t been here for some time, have 


The 


lsed to keep the dishes upright. ‘This 


One hot day in 


‘‘La!” she exclaimed, 


The heat played the mischief—melted 


See, here it is!” and sure enough, 


Ingenuity reigns supreme 
that sconce, thought I, and left for home. 

Summer passed and autumn came, when I 
xt appeared at her hospitable latch-string, 
1ich flew up at a pull on her bobbin. Another 


alteration was visible; and upon inquiry I 
learned that, on account of much company, she 
was short of beds, and had modelled the refrig- 
erator, now no longer needed, into a sofa bed- 
stead for a visitor. 


Susan was evidently proud 
reflect on the supremacy of woman’s address 
er the unavoidable haps of life, as she signifi- 
ntly surveyed the three-fold fabric, which 
en surpassed the chest in the parsonage of the 


‘*Deserted Village,” 
‘‘That served, in turn, a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day.” 
Hers possessed the additional convenience of a 


faor lounge. In that attitude now reposed 


the piano; but there was no requiescat in pace 


that arrangement. My very next visit, some 


few months afterwards, demonstrated the vicissi- 
tude of this, among all other sublunary things. 
She directed my attention to a new L, just added 


her little cot, when I espied a vacant place in 
‘““Why, Susan!” asked I, 
“Oh,” she re- 


Another streak of ingenuity, indeed. 
As warm weather rolled around I happened 
the house, and was invited in. Intimating 
her my thirst she repaired to the water- 


bucket, and expatiated on the conveniences of 


As I touched the goblet to my 
cock-a-doodle-doo 


e new pantry. 
93 a ringing, stentorian 


clarioned from beneath my feet; and in my sur- 
prise I exclaimed, ‘Gracious heavens! what 


“Oh,” said she mildly, ‘‘that’s 


y rooster. I thought it a pity to confine my 


I keep 
These supply me with 


‘**Father of all!" involuntarily burst forth from 
y lips, on leaving the premises, ‘‘is it possi- 
e?” And indeed it was; for there was the 
stimony, there were the wonders, there was 


their very theater of action, and there was 
the magic Circe of mystery, reeking with me- 
chanical inspiration. 
to all this routine of transformation, if any one 


And now, as a clincher 


ill take the trouble to visit the orchestra of 
Ider *s chapel, in the city of horsechest- 





nuts, he may there see the last and present use 
made of the wonderful piano. 
ing the sacred volume in the elder's sacred desk 


The raek hold- 


the veritable music-rack of the famous instru- 


ment applied to 80 many and so various pur- 
poses. 
city, he may there converse with the marvellous 
lady contriver of so many conversions, and see 
her dwelling-house, the interesting scene of so 
many magic feats, the temple of invention. 


By visiting L—— street, of the same 





Nothing in Vain. 
To act well our part is the simple duty of 


away into a corner, assumed a half-stooping at- | all. We cannot command birth, education, so- 
titude, with hands on her trembling knees; and | cial spheres, competency or a sound constitu- 
thus grotesquely accoutred, ur simply petti- | tion. We must take what we find, and appro- 


coated, without shoes, hat, cap or wig, she was 
speedily trundled home, some twelve or fifteen 
miles, to reach her house as best she could. 
Poor creature! a severe fit of experience from 
unearthly brethren. 





priate our tools as best we can. 


At first we do not even have a choice. We 


vegetate, come up, and slip from stage-to-stage. 
There is no fixedness for us in bed, board or 
estate. We may be one of a swarm in a cor- 


ner, or tramp like the gypsies. We may be in 
the midst of books or never read aline. Morality 
or deception may be alike germain. Our parents 
may be saints or sinners, wise or foolish. We 
may be:the scions of jail-birds, and inherit just 
the qualitiesto make such a fate inevitable. We 
may be poor, humble, neglected, and yet bear 
within us seeds of genius and latent powers which 
no discipline can extinguish. All is an appar- 
ent jumble, a tangled skein. Ordinarily, we 
are welcomed into human arms, and there is 
somewhat of skill to guide us. Very often it 
is the one thought how to unfold and enrich; 
neither care nor expense are spared. Either 
way we are at the mercy of circumstances, and 
doubly fortunate are those who are well-ground- 
ed and started. True elements will fructify 
sooner or later, but minus their introduction is 
very doubtful. 

Over all broods the great Father. He cares 
for the miscellaneous group as for the sparrows. 
He forsakes them not, and allows for differ- 
ences in.lot. He teaches by uncounted methods, 
and at last will make justice clear. The way 
may be long and hard, but he will do it, and, 
strangest and surest, we shall say Amen. 

We admire the energy and perseverance of 
those who, gifted in highest degree, make their 
mark upon the age, and leave valuable hints be- 
hind. We respect and appreciate lesser exam- 
ples, who cull industriously, and add as they 
can to human stores of art, science, excellence. 
But our hearts swell towards those who through 
ice, snow, the rain and deluge of events, have 
cleared their passage, and steadily developed 
finer and finer characteristics. Contact sharp- 
ened their wits, and observation supplanted 
study. Kindliness made good offices easy, and 
faithfulness caused their services to be ever 
sought. We cannot but praise them, and won- 
der how they have so multiplied their advan- 
tages; and when they are beckoned away we 
mourn their loss, shed grateful tears, and really 
see that a gap has been made which will not 
speedily be filled. They have secured a good 
impetus, and rapid progress awaits them. After 
a tedious journey we often observe that means 
for alleviation are vouchsafed too late. Just 
ready to enjoy, accounts are closed, and the 
warfare is over. How clear it is that the virtue 
was in the work; the end attained by that chan- 
nel. 

We criticise the over-tension of those who, 
so eager for revenue, forego the pleasure of 
disbursement. They toil evermore, and from 
excess seemingly shorten their term. It may 
be that theirs was the task to acquire, that 
others might better scatter. Wealth was the 
magnet which spurred them on. Misers, even, 
must have their function in the divine pro- 
cesses. They aid in hoarding what they could 
not well use. 

We may moralize and philosophize, and yet 
remain inthe dark. We do not grasp the scheme 
of the dear God, and probably we never shall. 
Veils of different thicknesses will ever cover 
our sight. He will execute all his plans, and 
extort more and more lenity from us. We have 
no fiat for producing extraordinary changes in 
society, but we have each our separate walks 
wherein we may capture all that is available, 
and exercise charity according to our light. 
Friendly turns are as needful as air, and to re- 
frain from them is to lose the richest aroma of 
our fruit. If the cup and scrip are wanting, 
there yet remains a beam in the eye, and pos- 
sibility in hand and foot. All these closed, a 
spiritual ray might impart a kindling flame. We 
need not, we cannot, be null and void, for the 
Grand Economist will convert every shred to 
glorious issues. 





The Fortune-Teller. 


—o— 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


“Up, Anita! Why thus sitting 
Where the hawthorn blossoms white, 
Idle hands together knitting, 
And the crowd in sight ? 
Many a fair hand waits thy telling, 
Thine to cross with minted gold ; 
Up! no more in silence dwelling ; 
Fortunes must be told.” 
‘‘Fortunes may be won and wasted, 
Crowds to day may come and go; 
Was it only dream I tasted ? 
Ah, I do not know. 


Was it but a dream, then, 
That I lingered nigh, 
Underneath this hawthorn’s shadow, 
When the day was high? 
Then the king, the king, came riding 
All alone upon the way ; 
On his brow the royal circlet 
Flashing like the day ; 
Quick he stopped, he stooped to me; 
Lifted me right royally, 
Lifted to his saddle high, 
*Twixt the green earth and blue sky, 
Held me fast in royal arm— 
Ah I found, I feared no harm; 
Swift the lithesome charger sped ; 
Whether there were clouds o’erhead, 
What the flowers were, rosy red, 
That the flying hoofs dashed through, 
Tulips, roses, violets blue, 
I know not—I never knew. 
What the words were that he spake— 
Sleeping was I or awake? 
Know I not—they come, they go, 
Flash and fade like sunset’s glow, 
Only through my heart and brain, 
Thrilled a pleasure most like pain, 
Rest that rose from motion fleet, 
So unutterably sweet, 
All the air foamed up—foamed round— 
Then I lay here on the ground, 
Overhead the hawthorn’s snow ; 
Did I wake? I do not know, 
Only I must stay and wait 
Till the king come; soon or late 
I shall hear his bridle ring— 
I am waiting for the king. 
Were it truth, you surely know 
That I must await him so; 
Let me sleep, if dream it be, 
So again he come to me.” 
Anna C. Brackett. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Hon. Samuel Thacher of Bangor, died on 
Thursday evening at the age of ninety-six years. 
Mr. Thacher, at the time of his death, was the 
oldest ex-member of Congress, the oldest ex- 
member of the Massachusetts Legislature, the 
oldest Freemason, and the oldest living gradu- 
ate of Harvard College. 

The National Woman Suffrage Association 
has issued an appeal to the women of America, 
urging them to codperate with the Republican 
party because it has launched woman on the 





+ olitical arena and must henceforth fight he 


battles, while the other party gives her no prom- 
ises in its platform or the letters of its nominees. 


Rev. Mr. Beecher, in the Christian Union of 
last week, says :— 

We deem the Republican party to be sounder, 
safer, more earnest for the great ends of public 
good, than any nascent party, made up of the 
most extraordinary coalition known to political 
history, of men who have spent their lives in 
mortal conflicts with each other, and who now 
come together, not by any mutual affinities, but 
by the attraction of common hatreds. 


“Anything to beat Grant” is the great watch- 
word of Mr. Greeley, and he turns Democrat 
for this purpose. ‘‘Anything to beat Grant” is 
the shout of the Democracy; and to gain this 
end Democrats swear by their life-long de- 
nouncer. The political haters have nothing in 
common upon which to organize the Greeley- 
coalition Democracy but their common hatred 
of Grant. Such a compound of incompatibles 
was never before attempted in politics. 


within the last quarter-century, has contained a 
certain poem on the birth of Christ, through 
which runs the refrain :— 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago. 

Thirty-five years ago, its author, Alfred Dom- 
ett, gave a royal entertainment to his friends; 
left them, leaning on Robert Browning’s arm; 
left him and vanished. Many years after he was 
seen, in a boat manned by savages, off the coast 
of New Zealand, but this was the only glimpse 
vouchsafed his friends. He was long ago given 
up for dead. Browning’s poem of ‘‘Waring” is 
founded on this strange career. Recently the 
supposed dead man came back, wearied with 
wandering, to tell the story of a life spent in 
ruling the barbarians, among whom he had hid 
himself from civilization. He has brought with 
him the fruit of thirty-five years’ practical soli- 
tude, in the shape of a poem of 14,000 lines, 
which is soon to be published. Its author’s life 
will be an advertisement such as no book has 
ever had before. 

The cause of prison discipline lost one of its 
best and wisest friends, on the 7th of June; by 
the death of Mr. Matthew Davenport Hill, 'for 
many years the Recorder of Birmingham, Eng., 
from whose reports, in former times, the Com- 
monwealih frequently quoted. He was one of 
the first persons who suggested the plan of juve- 
nile reformatories, and was a firm believer in 
the diminution of crime rather by prevention 
than by punishment. During his long service 
as criminal judge of such a city as Birming- 
ham he always endeavored to save young of- 
fenders by giving them an opportunity for re- 
formation. Whenever he could find a suitable 
person to take charge of such youthful delin- 
quents he would commit them to his charge, 
rather than inflict public punishment upon them. 
He kept a strict watch over these cases, and 
found (this was near twenty years since) that 
out of five hundred cases much less than one 
hundred ever came before a criminal court 
again. We think the institution of reform- 
atories for young criminals grew out of his ju- 
dicial experiments. Mr. Hill had been a mem- 
ber of Parliament, and was brother of Sir Row- 
land Hill, the postage reformer, to whom Eng- 
land and the whole world is indebted for’ the 
blessing of cheap postage. His life was a long 
as well as a useful one. He was past fourseore 
when he died. 
Enterprising Chinamen are gradually finding 
their way into the interior of this country on 
their own account, in addition to those imported 
by contractors; and probably it will not be 
many years before representatives of this race 
—who might be appropriately termed the Yan- 
kees of Asia—will be found pursuing their vari- 
ous occupations in all parts of the Union. A 
reporter has been investigating the Chinese in 
St. Louis. He finds about eighty Chinamen 
engaged in various pursuits. One of them, Mr. 
Wah Lee, has established a laundry there, which 
is doing a thriving business. The brother of 
Wah Lee has been prospecting in Louisville and 
Cincinnati with a view to engaging in the same 
business in one of those cities, but makes an 
unfavorable report in regard to both places. 
His objections to Louisville the Chinaman very 
tersely summed up in his pigeon English: ‘‘Lou- 
isville too muchee nigger. Chinaman washee 
dollar a dozen—nigger washee six bits a dozen— 
put no gloss on him.” He obtained an unfavor- 
able impression of Cincinnati in consequence of 
the large quantity of copper currency in circu- 
lation there. John Chinaman likes a commu- 
nity with souls above coppers. Notwithstanding 
the general impression to the contrary, he is 
very apt in learning the true value of his labor, 
and exceedingly shrewd in managing to secure 
the full worth of it. 
It is of interest to know, since the story re- 
garding Dr. Livingstone and an African prin- 
cess, something as to the doctor’s matrimonial 
experience heretofore. The doctor is fifty-five 
years old. He went out to Fort Natal as a mis- 
sionary under the auspices of the London 
Missionary Society in 1840. Falling in with 
the Rev. Robert Moffatt, the father of African 
missions, he became domiciled in his family, 
and, after a brief acquaintance, married one of 
his daughters. ‘The young wife,” says a wri- 
ter, ‘‘in more than one sense proved to be the 
complement of her husband. They had both the 
same love of adventure, dislike of convention- 
alties, and fearlessness of danger. But what 
he wanted in sagacity she made up in prudence, 
and whenever he was tempted to throw aside the 
restraints of civilized life her womanly ways 
held him true to his allegiance. Until 1862 she 
was his constant companion, fearless fellow-trav- 
eller and devoted helpmate ; and it will probably 
be made apparent some day that her unexpected 
death, on the 27th of March, 1862, when she 
was planning to take part in the Zambezi expe- 
dition, was the one irreparable loss of the doc- 
tor’s life.” Thus it is intimated that Dr. Liv- 
ingstone has had serious thought for some time 
of abandoning civilized life, and the story as to 
the African princess may be nearer the truth 
than is generally supposed. More wonderful 
things have happened. Here, for instance, are 
Doctor Greeley and the Democratic party —— 


Midsummer.— 

Around this lovely valley rise 

The purple hills of paradise. 

Oh, softly on your banks of haze 

Her rosy face for summer lays. 
Becalmed along the azure sky,. 

The argosies of cloudland lie, ’ 

Whose shores, with many a shining rift, 
Far off their pearl-white peaks uplift. 
Through all the long midsummer day 
The meadow sides are sweet with hay. 

I seek the coolest sheltered seat, 

Just where the field and forest meet— 
Where grow the pine-trees tall and bland, 
The ancient oaks austere and grand, 
And fringy roots and pebbles fret 

The ripples of the rivulet. 





I watch the mowers as they go 


Every collection of English verse, made | 


Through the tall grass a white-sleeved row; 
With even strokes their scythes they swing, 
In tune with merry whetstone’s ring ; 
Behind the nimble youngsters run 

And toss the thick swaths in the sun; 

The cattle graze, while warm and still 
Slopes the broad pasture, basks the hill, 
And bright, when summer breezes break, 
And green wheat crinkles like a lake. 


The butterfly and bumblebee 

Come to the pleasant woods with me; 
Quickly before me runs the quail, 

The chickens skulk behind the rail, 
High up the lone wood-pigeon sits, 

And the woodpecker pecks and flits ; 
Sweet woodland music sinks and swells, 
The brooklet rings its tinkling bells, 
The swarming insects drone and hum, 
The partridge beats his throbbing drum, 
The squirrel leaps among the boughs, 
And chatters in his leafy house, 

The oriole flashes by, and, look! 

Into the mirror of the brook, 

Where the blue bird trims his coat, 
Two tiny feathers fall and float. 


As silently, as tenderly, 

The dawn of peace descends on me. 

Oh, thisis peace! I have no need 

Of friend to talk, or book to read, 

A dear companion here abides ; 

Close to my thrilling heart he hides, 

The holy silence in his voice ; 

I lie and listen, and rejoice. 

—R. W. Emerson. 

The American public will soon have opportu- 
nities for forming an intelligent opinion regard- 
ing the advantages claimed for narrow-gauge 
railroads, as the advocates of that system are 
manifesting their faith in the theories they up- 
hold by investing their means extensively in 
the construction of roads on the new plan. The 
longest narrow-gauge road now constructing is 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad, which is 
to run from Denver, Colorado, to the Mexican 
border at El Paso, on the Rio Grande, a dis- 
tance of 850 miles. This road, which is now 
completed and in operation for a distance of 
120 miles, it is proposed to extend through the 
Mexican States of Chihuahua, Durango and 
Zacatecas, tothe city of Mexico. This will give 
a continuous narrow-gauge line of 2,000 miles. 
Another projected narrow-gauge line is the 
Washington, Cincinnati and St. Louis Railroad, 
which obtained a charter from the Missouri 
Legislature last winter authorizing the organ- 
ization of a company for its construction, with 
a capital of $15,000,000. Its object is to con- 
nect St. Louis by the narrow-gauge system with 
tide-water at Richmond, Va. A narrow-gauge 
line is now in course of construction between 
St. Louis and Cairo, 147 miles, 100 miles of 
which are completed. Its leading object is to 
supply the iron furnaces and rolling-mills near 
St. Louis with cheap coal. The Kansas Cen- 
tral road, from Kansas City to Denver 500 miles, 
will connect with the Denver and Rio Grande 
road. Other narrow-gauge roads projected or 
in course of construction in the United States 
are the Ripley, Mississippi and Cairo road, 180 
miles in length; various short lines in different 
States; and three short lines which the Union 
Pacific road is constructing to serve as feeders 
to its main track, which is of the common 
gauge. If this experiment succeeds the com- 
pany intend to increase the number of narrow- 
gauge feeders for their trunk road. Canada has 
four narrow-gauge roads under way, aggregat- 
ing 238 miles inlength. The cost of construct- 
ing the Denver and Rio Grande road will aver- 
age less than $16,000 a mile, and that of the St. 
Louis and Cairo road is estimated at about $1,000 
a mile less. St. Louis exhibits a lively inter- 
est in the nartow-gauge system, hoping through 
its means to obtain material advantages over 
her rival, Chicago. To come nearer home, the 
projected road from East Boston to Lynn, across 
the Breed Island and Chelsea beach estates, will 
be a narow-galige. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Fatal Marriages, a novel, by Henry 
Cockton, cowes now in the yellow covers of 
Peterson Brothers, Philadelphia, which Lee & 
Shepard have for sale. 

Volume 25, fourth series, of Dittell’s Living 
Age, comprising the weekly numbers for April, 
May and June of the current year, is issued. 
Each quarterly volume of this periodical is a 
library in itself of the best magazine literature 
of the time. 

Eastman’s White Mountain Guide comes to 
us like a cordial invitation to join an excursion 
party. Attractive are its pictorials and descriptive 
inducements for a visit tothe hills. All tourists 
should possess it.—Concord, N. H., E. C. East- 
man & Co.; Boston, Lee & Shepard. 








Is it True? Tales Curious and Wonderful, 
is the title of the fourth of the books for girls, 
by Mrs. Muloch-Craik, which the Harpers have 
published in uniform and neat appearance, and 
which Williams & Co. have forsale. The selec- 
tion is made with care, and this and the preced- 
ing volumes will gratify the young people greatly. 


The monthly part of Appletons’ Journal, 
containing the four weekly numbers issued in 
July, makes a handsome volume and is well 
filled with attractive and sensible matter, not 
too heavy for summer gratification nor so light 
as to be frivolous. The illustrated sketches of 
descriptions of American scenery and cities are 
very beautiful. 

New Music.—We have received from Messrs. 
Oliver Ditson & Co. this week: ‘‘ Mazourka 
Galante,” by D. Krug; ‘‘Jolly Brothers Waltz,” 
very lively, by M. F. Cummins; ‘‘La Doleur,” 
mazurka sentimentale, by S. G. Pratt; ‘April 
Showers,” polka brillante, by Mrs. Duer, who 
was formerly Mrs. E. A. Parkhurst; ‘‘Dream- 
ing and Thinking of Home,” song and chorus, 
by C. E. Pratt, with words by George Cooper; 
two of a selection of old English songs, entitled 
‘It was a Lover and his Lass,” and ‘‘Christmas 
comes but Once a Year;” ‘‘Thy Throne, O 
God,” a trio; and ‘“‘Le Tourbillon,” an im- 
promptu for the piano, by T. H. Ritter—the 
whole comprising a fine selection of different 
kinds of music. 


The North American Review makes its quar- 
terly appearance for July in No. 236. It com- 
prises articles upon ‘‘Evolution by Natural Se- 
lection,” a review of Darwin and Mivart, by 
Chauncey Wright, a topic quite seasonable; 
“The Florentine Satirist, Giusti,” containing 
some charming translations, by W. D. Howells, 
quite interesting; ‘‘The Poetical Works of the 
Rev. George Crabbe,” by Frederic Sheldon, new 
and suggestive thought; ‘‘Buckle’s Problem and 
his Metaphysics,” by J. H. Sterling, severe and 
relentless; ‘‘Herder,” by Karl Hillebrand, 
genial and instructive ; ‘‘The Shadow of Dante,” 
by Russell Lowell, brilliant and sound; and, in 
the Critical Notices, shorter articles upon the 
Massachusetts Labor Report, Board of Health 
Report, Chadbourne’s ‘‘Instinct,” Mistral’s 
‘‘Miréio,” and Ralston’s ‘‘Songs of the Russian 
People,” all readable. The veteran quarterly 





shows vigorous sap in its trunk yet. 


Septimius Felton, the posthumous romance of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, is published in book form 
by Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co. It is a ro- 
mance of New England in the revolutionary 
days, wierd in plot and in incident, and possess- 
ing that ethereal charm and vivid simplicity of 
style that so captivate the reader of Hawthorne. 
Septimius obtains, as he supposes, the elixir 
that is to confer immortality, and then, before 
partaking, indulges by anticipation in the expe- 
riences of a future without fear of death. Sibyl 
Dacy he desires should drink the draft with him 
and be the companion of his endless life. She, 
however, refuses. On the night of the wedding 
of his sister Rose to Robert Hogburn, Septimius 
retires to his study to drink the elixir that has 
been compounded. Sibyl Dacy visits him there. 
She knows the drink is not a draft of immor- 
tality but a potent poison, and she intended he 
should die by it, that she might be revenged for 
her lover he had slain. But she has discovered 
that she loves Septimius. She takes the goblet, 
drinks a portion of its contents, then lets it fall 
and the remainder is split. ‘‘See! I have 
made myself immortal before you,” she says, 
and reveals to him the nature of the deed she 
has accomplished. It is a horrible story at best, 
without light or relief; yet it will fascinate and 
interest numerous readers. 

THE AUGUST MAGAZINES. 

The Kansas Magazine is for sale by A. Wil- 
liams & Co., and is quite creditable to Western 
culture and enterprise. 

Good Health, published by Alexander Moore, 
for sale by the New England News Company, 
abounds in sensible hints. 

Dexter Smith’s Paper contains six complete 
pieces of popular music, ten pages of reading, 
ete.—Dexter Smith, Boston. 

Oliver Optic’s magazine (Our Boys and 
Girls) makes a splendid number. It is filled 
with capital matter.—Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Wood’s Household Magazine is well-named, 
as it is filled with matter of a purely family 
interest.—Newburgh, N. Y., S. S. Wood & 
Co. 

It is the merit of the Nursery to have each 
new issue seem more attractive than the last. 
The publisher claims now a larger circulation 
than any similar publication, which tells the 
whole story.—Boston, John L. Shorey. 


The Folio has interesting papers on Franz 
Bendel, Peschka-Leutner, a pleasing story of 
Pauline Lucca, an interesting letter from Milan, 
Jubilee criticisms, and editorials, a choice like- 
ness of Madame Leutner, etc.—White, Smith 
& Perry, Boston. 

Our Young Folks is, as usual, finely illustra- 
ted. Mr. Trowbridge’s story of ‘‘Jack Hazard’s 
Adventures” progresses finely, and there are 
stories, poetry and sketches, and all the rest 
that goes to make up a popular magazine for 
that most critical class, the young readers.—J. 
R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 

In the Galazy are fresh instalments to ‘“My 
Life on the Plains,” ‘‘The Eustace Diamonds,” 
and ‘‘The Cave of the Winds” ; then it furnishes 
a description of ‘“The Egyptians at Home,” a 
sketch, ‘‘Y. Zimmerman”; a portraiture of 
‘‘Charies Kingsley,” by Justin McCarthy; a pa- 
per on the now mooted question, ‘‘Was St. Pe- 
ter ever at Rome?” anecdotes of James Gor- 
don Bennett; and quite an intense love story 
by Louise Chandler Moulton, entitled ‘‘In the 
Whole Wide World.” ‘‘Driftwood” has some- 
thing to say about the ‘‘Jubilee,” of course, and 
the ‘‘Scientific Miscellany,” the ‘‘Nebulz,” and 
the poetry, are contributions to a number that 
will be very acceptable. 


The Popular Science Monthly, published by 
D. Appleton & Co., contains several original 
and selected papers of interest and merit, some 
of which are illustrated. ‘‘The August and 
November Meteors” is the subject of a paper by 
Dr. H. Schellen; D. A. Von Graefe is the 
author of an article on ‘‘Sight and the Visual 
Organ.” There is an interesting paper by J. 
Kopernicki on the characteristics of the Cal- 
mucks. Professor Youmans discusses ‘‘Corpu- 
lence ;” Dr. J. B. Mozley, ‘‘Modern Literatures 
in the Higher Education ;” Dr. Henry Mauds- 
ley, ‘Juries, Judges, and Insanity ;” and Rev. 
Charles Kingsley, ‘‘The Study of Physical Sci- 
ence.”—For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


Scribner’s opens with an article on ‘‘Yachts 
and Yachting,” giving a great deal of interesting 
matter concerning this sport, fully illustrated. 
“The Graphic Art” is an account of the pro- 
gress made in engraving, by Benson J. Lossing; 
a paper on the ‘‘Island of Corfu,” by Charles K. 
Tuckerman; and a sketch of the building and 
management of canoes. Other articles are 
Amasa Walker’s paper on ‘‘Labor and Capital 
in Manufactures,” and Charles Dudley Warner’s 
address at Hamilton College. Dr. Holland, in 
his ‘‘Topics of the Time,” handles the jubilee 
and other topics with his usual vigor. Several 
short stories and poems, with the editorial de- 
partments, fill out the complement. 


In the Atlantic, Hawthorne’s romance, ‘‘Sep- 
timius Felton,” is concluded simultaneously 
with its publication in book form, and the other 
serials, ‘‘Why Semmes of the Alabama Was 
Not Tried,” “Jefferson,” ““A Comedy of Ter- 
rors,” and ‘The Poet at the Breakfast Table,” 
are continued. Among the miscellaneous con- 
tributions are Mr. Aldrich’s ‘‘Rivermouth Ro- 
mance,” and a charming old tale of ‘‘Mistress 
Cassandra Lippincott’s Courtship.” ‘‘A Quaker 
Woman,” by Mrs. J. L. Hallowell, is a pleasing 
Philadelphian portrait. The poetry includes 
contributions by J. T. Trowbridge, Mary E. C. 
Myrtle, Miss Celia Thaxter, Hiram Rich and 
John Hay. The Comments upon ‘‘Recent Lit- 
erature,” ‘“‘Art,” ‘“‘The Stage,” ‘“‘Science and 
‘*Politics,” are all readable. The number is a 
marked one for general excellence. 


Harper’s Magazine is crowded with fresh, 
seasonable and attractive matter, illustrated 
with sixty-five engravings, and presents a bril- 
liant array of contributors, including the names 
of Charles Reade, Anthony Trollope, Miss 
Thackeray, Emilio Castellar, Justin McCarthy, 
Porte Crayon, Bayard Taylor, Harriet Prescott 
Spofford, Eugene Lawrence, Charles K. Tuck- 
erman, George Ward Nichols, Kate Putnam 
Osgood, Constance F. Woolson, etc. The arti- 
cles are ‘‘Mount Desert,” ‘‘The Mountains,” 
‘“‘On the Orontes,” ‘‘Soda Water,” ‘‘Recollec- 
tions of an Old Stager” (the first instalment 
devoted to anecdotes of Henry Clay), the open- 
ing chapters of Charles Reade’s new novel, “A 
Simpleton: A Story of To-day ;” Miss Thack- 
eray’s “Old Kensington,” Anthony Trollope’s 
story, ‘‘The Golden Lion of Granpere,” ‘“The 
Republican Movement in Europe,” ‘‘The Greek 
Church,” ‘‘The Marathon Massacre,” etc., etc. 
In addition there are the five editorial depart- 
ments, each ably covering its respective field.— 





A. Williams & Co. 





* Warrington” Once More. 
i =e 
GENERAL POLITICS AND PERSONALITIES. 


{From the Springtield Repudlican.] 
GREELEYISM—WEST AND EAST. 

Greeley-Republicanism lies, as I judge, in 
streaks in the West. In some cities and towns 
I found considerable of it, in others little or 
none. Freshly composited with soreheadism, 
it is likely to thrive anywhere. Thus, at Jack- 
son, Michigan, for instance, where Austin Blair 
lives, there is considerable of it. Blair has 
been highly esteemed there. A man named 
Amos Root, described to me as ‘‘the best man 
in town,” was also said to be for Greeley. 1 
met two Republicans there, one of whom was 
an old school-fellow and triend of Gen. E. D. 
Foster of Cheshire, and the other an old Brook- 
field man. The Cheshire man said he should 
vote for Blair’s reélection to Congress, and if so 
he will probably vote for Greeley. The Brook- 
tield man (the oldest settler in the city, by the 
way) was first and last for Grant. The ‘‘sore+ 
head,” on the one hand, is sure to be for Gree- 
ley, and, on the other hand, the ‘‘party hack” is 
inflexibly for Grant. One man informed me 
that he believed Sumner made up the story 
about Secretary Stanton’s opinion of Grant. 
Such a hopeless ‘told hack” was of course for 
the reélection of the President. Austin Blair 
is an old Free-Soiler, and was Governor. during 
the war. He is an excellent man, to begin with ; 
yes, and to continue with; but Zach Chandler 
would not let him be Senator—more shame to 
Zach for meddling in the matter—and Blair de- 
generates into the most discontented of men. 
He has gone clear over, and is one of the few 
prominent Greeley Republicans who profess not 
to be disgusted with the proceedings by which 
Greeley was nominated at Cincinnati. In north- 
ern Ohio there seems to be but little Greeley- 
ism. Inthe neighborhood of Cleveland there 
is some perplexity as to ‘‘the German vote.” 
The leading Germans there are of the free- 
thinking and independent school. Neither 
Greeley nor Brown are favorites with them. I 
was told that as a matter of preference most of 
them would as lief vote for a monkey as for Gree- 
ley, and as for Brown they detested him for the 
Cincinnati intrigue, regarding him as the tool of 
Blair and the bummers. If you came across 
one of these men and he showed signs of ‘‘cav- 
ing in” for Greeley, you had only to whisper 
“Gratz Brown,” and he became very nearly a 
Grant man at once. Yet they dislike Grant so 
heartily that it is uncertain how they vote. 
Grant’s silence and Greeley’s loquacity are 
likely to determine them to support the former ; 
they are intelligent men, and don’t wish to be 
perpetually reminded of the weakness of the 
candidates by themselves. ‘The American popu- 
lation of the *‘Reserve” is not apparently affected 
by Greeleyism to any great extent, unless it be 
in those composted places I have described. At 
Dubuque, in Iowa, I found an old Lowell friend, 
S. P. Adams, who used to be one of the favorite 
stump orators of the Free Soil party hereabouts, 
and some of whose epigrammatic observations 
are still freshly remembered by those who used 
to go to the Lowell city hall in the days of the 
coalition. (After Sims and Burns were carried 
off he used to tell us that he hoped the day 
would come when he should be able to ‘‘yo 
mowing down State street.”) He is still a fa- 
vorite speaker in his neighborhood, and [ found 
him inclined, if not determined, to support 
Greeley. Iowa, however, is not worth fighting 
over. The Grant majority there will be large 
enough for all useful purposes. So, I should 
say, it will be in Ohio and Michigan. 
My opinion here is based on the idea that 
there will be a considerable number of Demo- 
crats who will not vote for Greeley. I don’t 
suppose many of them will vote for Grant; but 
it would be a most discouraging view of human 
nature to suppose that, in the breaking up of 
political parties, the entire mass of the Demo- 
cratic party, composed, as all parties are, of 
well-intentioned men, could be wheeled into 
line in support of so conspicuously dishonest 
and unfit a candidate as the farmer of Chappa- 
qua. What reason is there fur such a libel as 
this on American intelligence? There is no 
substantial difference between the Cincinnati- 
Baltimore and the Philadelphia platforms, ex- 
cept in expression, where the former has decid- 
edly the advantage. So, the political greenhorn, 
who thinks these platforms are final and bind- 
ing, may support either party without flinching. 
The unnumbered multitudes who will vote for 
Grecley to beat the Republicans, and for Grant 
to beat the Democrats, may be set off against 
each other as having equally good reasons and 
equally valid traditions in their favor. Then 
divide and set apart the Greeley soreheads and 
the Grant hacks, and the Greeley ‘‘outs” and 
the Grant ‘‘ins.” Still there must remain a 
considerable number of Democrats who will not 
be persuaded to take Greeley at his own valua- 
tion as a grand mediator and reformer, as well 
as Republicans who do not think Grant a great 
statesman or a fit magistrate. These men are 
not going to get sweaty over the contest. The 
larger the number of these men the better 
chance there will be for resuming, after Novem- 
ber, the opportunity lost at Cincinnati by the 
Blair raid and Fenton intrigue, and at Philadel- 
phia by the stupidity which could not appreci- 
ate the deeply-seated dissatisfaction with affairs 
at Washington. It seems almost a pity that the 
country, politically, cannot take a Kip Van 
Winkle sleep till 1876. Everything valuable 
that can be attained, this year, is already at- 
tained. The three conventions have given ex- 
pression to the fact that substantially everybody 
is agreed upon national politics. There is no 
excuse on reconstruction grounds for depriving 
the Republican organization of its supremacy, 
or, on the other hand, for making any violent 
opposition to the Democratic party. On the 
civil service and the franking privilege both are 
equally insincere ; that is to say, neither of them 
is disposed to commit suicide. On the tariff 
there is some slightdifference, perhaps; the Re- 
publicans having partly indorsed the old super- 
stition of protection, to offset which folly Cin- 
cinnati and Baltimore have committed the fraud 
of undertaking to make it appear that there is 
to be a change of policy as to executive inter- 
ference with this question. As honest men pre- 
fer a traditional folly to a transparent and inten- 
tional cheat, probably Philadelphia will make 
the most out of this “plank.” Both parties 
dodge Mr. Sumner and his civil-rights bill, and 
both repudiate repudiation. 
All the contest of principle is over, and proc- 
lamation of the new order of things is already 
made. Nowthe monstrous farce is to be played 
of six or eight million men dragged or driven 
to the polls to determine which of two incapa- 
bles shall be made president for the next four 
years; which of two sets of men shall fill the 
offices; which of two cliques of senators shall 
recommend and dictate, and soon. This might 
have been different. A man might have been 
nominated at Cincinnati who would have repre- 
sented political as against personal government, 
and so an issue worth making might have been 
entered against Grant. Blair, Fenton & Co. 
put a stop to that dangerous movement. An- 
other opportunity, of course inferior, occurred 
at the Fifth avenue hotel. The weakness of 
those men who acceded to the knavish sugges- 
tion of Carl Schurz that that conference should 
consist of anti-Grant men, and not, as was ob- 
viously proper, of men opposed to both of the 
incapables, spoiled that. The cowardice of the 
Democratic leaders at Baltimore, who might 
have nominated a statesman who would have 
galloped over the course, was the last mishap. 
But these were all, I suppose, inevitable. At 
any rate, there is no sense in mourning or 
maundering over them. Ali that is to follow 
now is, so far as principle is concerned, not 
worth talking about. There will be a choice 
for the voters, in nearly every town, district or 
State election, enough to bring him to the polls. 
When he is there, or before, he will be im- 
pressed with the tremendous importance of 
voting for either Grant or Greeley. If either 
of these men have a particle of humor they 
would shake the bed clothes with inextinguisha- 
ble laughter, from night till morning, at the 
idea of millions of men solemnly debating, and 
then voting, which of the two is the least objec- 
tionable person to dispense the patronage, en- 
joy the watering-places, and issue the annual 
documentary batch of platitudes, from 1873 to 
1877. 

AT THE EAST. 
It does not seem to me that there is any es- 








sential change in the political situation here 
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since the first of June. Of course the nomina- 
tion of Greeley by the Democrats makes some 
difference in Boston, where that party is always 
nearly or quite in a majority. The legislative 
and city offices are to be filled in November and 
December, and a chance is thus afforded for 
those Republicans who are in bad odor with the 
ruling powers to try their luck with the new 
movement. Then, here in Massachusetts, 
‘where the Republican majority ranges any- 
where from 25,000 to 75,000, it is safe for men 
to air their discontent and disappointment who, 
if they lived in New Hampshire or Indiana, 
would think twice where they now don’t think 
at all. I have seen a good many years within 
the last dozen when there was apparently more 
shifting over from the vld majority side than 
there is now. If Butler had run independently 
last year, the number of Republicans who 
would have voted against the regular ticket 
would have been twice as large as it will now be. 
I speak of appearances at present, of course, but 
see no signs of a change. It is impossible, two 
months and a half after Greeley’s nomination, 
that the universal disgust should have changed 
to anything like enthusiasm in his behalf, nor is 
it likely that there is an essential alteration in 
the feeling towards Grant, though Mr. Sumner’s 
speech doubtless did something to impress peo- 
ple with the objections to him who ha| not paid 
special attention to the matter before th speech 
was made. The fact that the politicians talk 
about Butler’s running for Governor, and who 
is likely to succeed Mr. Ames, and who is to be 
nominated in the Cambridge and Newton dis- 
trict, and who in the Boston districts, quite as 
much as about the presidency, indicates that 
they are not greatly excited on this last ques- 
tion. I do not suppose there is the least 
probability that Butler, or anybody but Wash- 
burn, will try to get the Republican nomination 
for Governor; and as for the senatorship, it is 
impossible to set people to thinking about that 
until it is settled that there is to be a vacancy. 
Then we shall have a ‘‘precious row,” no doubt, 
and as the presidency will very likely be set- 
tled in October the legislative elections may be 
affected by it. It is impossible, in this point of 
view, to object to any degree of solicitude over 
Butler’s movements in this direction, though I 
don’t see what good it will do, inasmuch as it 
will be as easy for him to get votes from the 
men who are chosen on the Greeley tickets as 
the Grant tickets—perhaps easier. Some of 
the members of the Greeley State Cominittee 
were strong Butser men last fall—I should say 
a third or a half of the whole number. 

This committee, by the way, illustrates my 
view of the weakness of the movement. There 
are some strong men on it, but as a whole it is 
not strong. Mr. Bird and Mr. Monroe are the 
best informed politicians on it. Mr. Bird’s en- 
ergy, when he is in good health, is very great, 
and he seems now pretty well. Mr. Shepard is 
of the firm of Lee & Shepard. I should pick 
these two gentlemen out as two of the best fel- 
lows in Boston, and two of the most reliable 
booksellers, but they are not managers of polit- 
ical affairs, nor specially well-informed as to 
the means and appliances of carrying elections. 
The same may be said of Mr. Dunham, the 
secretary, w 0 ‘s editor of the Daily Times. 
Mr. Elizur Wi:ght is one of our ablest political 
writers, but of course will not take much part 
in the campaign. Mr. Monroe probably will do 
much more with his pen than either Mr. Bird or 
Mr. Wright. But with the Post and Herald 
there is no need of the Reformer or any other 
campaign sheet. Nobody seems to have discov- 
ered that Mr. ‘‘Starkweather” of Webster, 
should be Mr. Stockwell” of that town, who 
has been a member of the Republican State 
Committee. The Northampton Mr. Stark- 
weather is a capable committee man. Mr. Rice 
I cannot tell you anything about, andI need not 
describe Mr. Rodney French, who is an old 
stager in Bristol county politics. Mr. Paul has 
some local and aldermanic repute in Boston, 
but I do not understand tnat his accession has 
any great significance. Mr. Parker does not 
profess to be much of a politician. I have met 
half-a-dozen Greeley Repu licans who might 
advantageously have been added to this com- 
mittee, but probably they were not quite ready. 
Out of the ‘‘Liberal” and Democratic elements 
it ought to be possible to make an able State 
committee—one which should mean business 
and do business; but, unless the strong men be- 
come autocratic and with vigorous hands make 
a committee to suit the exigencies of the case, 
this will not be done. ‘The Democratic commit- 
tee has not for years been worth a farthing in 
the way of organization or getting votes. Nor, 
for that matter, has the Republican committee ; 
but this last had no need of brains or money, 
the party being quite strong enough to go alone. 
A respectable Greeley State convention and an 
able organization would make a difference of 
ten thousand votes in the party in November— 
but what is the use of talking ahoutthat? Like 
leader, like party. 

PERSONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr. Bird returned from his visit to Chappaqua 
on Monday. He believes Greeley will be elect- 
ed, and thinks the movement here for him will 
turn out to be quite strong by-and-by. There 
was only one Greeley man at the ‘‘club” last 
Saturday, so the Traveller need not be greatly 
alarmed about the danger that Mr. J. M. S. 
Williams will become contaminated by that as- 
sociation. Mr. Charles G. Davis, who mas- 
queraded at Chappaqua as ‘‘a regular Boston 
radical,” voted for the Democratic caudidate for 
governor in 1871, and I do him no injustice when 
T say that he has not had the slightest sympathy 
with ‘‘radicalism” since the days of Andrew 
Johnson. Mr. Bird as a ‘‘reconciliationist” is 
almost as much a solecism as Mr. Davis in the 
character of a ‘‘radical.” I never heard Mr. 
Bird quarrel with the reconstruction policy of 
Congress and the Republicans except on the 
ground that it was not thorough enough, his 
opinion always being that the rebel States should 
have been at the close of the war immediately 
reduced to a territorial condition and so kept. 
The soft-hearted and soft-headed presidential 
candidate was on the other side, though his pa- 
per, to be sure, as the Grant men say, was 
always a supporter of the tyrannical policy. No 
such ‘‘mush of concession” as Mr. Greeley be- 
lieved in ever found favor with Mr. Bird, any 
more than with Senator Sumner. Mr. Bird has 
gone with his wife and one of his daughters to 
Jackson, N. H., among the mountains. I believe 
he made an arrangement while at Chappaqua for 
a visit from Col. Crisp, an ex-confederate officer, 
to visit Massachusetts and make aspeech. We 
shall all be glad to hear what Col. Crisp has to 
say, though [ dun’t imagine he will convince us 
that we have been unwise in insisting on sub- 
stantial guarantees for human rights at the 
South, or that these rights will be safer under a 
Democratic administration than they are now. 

Mr. Williams, of Cambridge, is regarded as 
the man most likely to be nominated for Con- 
gress in what is known as the new district. It 
is naturally a strong Republican district. Mr. 
Williams is a pleasant and intelligent man, and 
the most ‘* thick-and-thin” Republican I ever 
met with. To be a Democrat in his view is to 
be ‘‘wicked,” and is substantially the unpardon- 
able sin. Yet he is personally well liked, 

—and Tdon't imagine that Democrats bear any 
malice toward him, hard as he may speak of 
them. Ex-Judge William A. Richardson of the 
Treasury department is also a candidate, but 
there is such a feeling that he has overdone this 
business of holding two or three offices at once 
that Mr. Williams will probably easily beat him. 
Edward L. Pierce, B. W. Harris and F. A. Ho- 
bart are candidates for the succession to Mr. 
Ames, and it is intimated that Taunton may 
present one or more candidates. Mr. Speaker 
Sandford would make an excellent member, and 
Taunton has other good men. Fall River's fa- 
vorite son, Mr. Buffinton, will walk over the 
course in No. l. If the Republicans mean to 
win in No. 3 they will put up Henry L. Pierce. 
There is some <peculation as to the presidential 
preferences of Gen. Banks. Perhaps this arises 
from the fact that Mr. Tilton, making a speak- 
ing-trumpet of his hands, hailed him one of 
the jubilee days and asked him how he 
thought the election was going, and the gen- 
eral with his usual politeness replied that he 
thought the chances about even. There is no 
reason to suppose that Banks intends to change 
his political position. There is no stampede 
which will justify him in doing so. He does not 
admire Grant, nor does he quite relish the idea 
of seeing Butler at the head of affairs here, 
either as governor, senator, or pap-dispenser ; 
but Banks is an eminently cautious as well asa 
cautiously eminent man. Mr. Hooper is 80 
much a friend of Mr. Sumner that he is not a 
very ardent Grant man. Whether he wants a 
reélection or not, nobody seems to know; if he 
does, he is a safe man to nominate, for he has 
plenty of money. I have been looking for the 
uprising of Mr. Supervisor Simmons in this dis- 
trict for some time. He would be unrivalled as 
a manipulator. The Lowell district is not heard 
from. They had a Greeley meeting in Lowell, 
a night or two ago, at which William H. Clem- 
ence, who was Butler’s right-hand man at Wor- 
cester, last fall, presided, and spoke against the 
office-hoiders. Clemence has held office all the 


and is, therefore, just the man to denounce of- 
fice-holders. Vivela humbug! 
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Horace Greeley as a Demagogue. 

That Horce Greeley has eaten of the insane 
root is more and more manifest as the presiden- 
tial canvass proceeds. It is conspicuously shown 
in his conversation with friends, but more in 
the voluminous correspondence which he is 
showering upon the community. Not content 
with expressing his views elaborately in re- 
sponse to the Cincincianati nomination — in 
which he reconstructed the platform of that con- 
vention according to his own ideas—and on 
which the Baltimore assembly took him up as a 
candidate—he must also weary the officers of 
the latter with a new phase of his views, as, per- 
haps, was only deferential; but he has now re- 
enforced these statements by still more elabor- 
ate letters, one to Carl Schurz on civil-service 
reform, and another to Jim Doolittle, president of 
the Democratic convention, still further declar- 
ing his complete abnegation of the issues of the 
Republican party, and his conviction that every 
unrepentant rebel should be amnestied in or- 
der that our fraternal hands should be stretched 
across ‘‘the bloody chasm,” of which, just now, 
he has so vivid a realization. A more demagog- 
ical letter than the latter never was written by a 
man possessed, as by a demon, for office. 

In this precious document appears this shame- 

ful passage :— 
I have a profound regard for the people of 
that New England wherein I was born, in whose 
cammon schools I was tanght. I rank no 
other people above them in intelligence, ca- 
pacity and moral worth, but while they do 
many things well, and some things admirably, 
there is one thing which I am sure they cannot 
wisely or safely undertake, and that is the se- 
lection, for States remote from and unlike their 
own, of the persons by whom those States shall 
be represented in Congress. If they could do 
this to good purpose, then republican institu- 
tions were unfit and aristocracy the only true 
political system. Yet what have we recently 
witnessed? Zebulon B. Vance, the unques- 
tioned choice of a large majority of the present 
Legislature of North Carolina, a majority 
backed by a majority of the people who voted 
at its election, denied the seat in the federal 
Senate to which he was fairly chosen, and the 
Legislature thus constrained to choose another 
in his stead, or leave the State unrepresented 
for years. The votes of New England thus de- 
prived North Carolina of the Senator of her 
choice and compelled her to send another, who 
in our late contest was, like Gov. Vance, a 
rebel, and a fighting rebel, but who had not 
served in Congress before the war, as Vance 
had, though the latter remained faithful to the 
Union till the close of his term. I protest 
against the disfranchisement of a State, pre- 
sumptively of a number of States, on grounds 
so narrow and technical as this. That the same 
Senate which refused Gov. Vance his seat pro- 
ceeded to remove his disabilities after that seat 
had been filled by another, only serves to place 
in a stronger light the indignity to North Caro- 
lina and the arbitrary, capricious tyranny which 
dictated it. 

There never was an adroiter purpose to cater 

to the prejudices of a party and sections ot 
country than this. First, in appealing to the 
Democratic organization in behalf of an old 
associate, disfranchised for his disloyalty; and, 
second, in perpetuating a bias against New Eng- 
land because of its political power from its sub- 
division into comparatively small States. Both 
show the utterly contemptible and truckling spir- 
it with which Greeley is filled in his ambition. 
His allusion to New England’s vote in the Sen- 
ate is a repetition of an objection as old as the 
government. He shoots, itis true, burnt pow- 
der, but the effluvia is as disagreeable as ever. 
For a New Englander born thus to decry his na- 
tive section makes his offence only the more rep- 
rehensible. It was long ago settled, even in the 
convention that framed the constitution, that 
there could be no union unless the colonial 
sovereignties, intact, as they were limited, or as 
they were expanded, by geographical bounda- 
ries, were admitted un equal terms. Rhode Isl- 
and would no more surrender its independence 
and territory than Delaware. What had come 
from accidental causes in the first settlement of 
the country, must be perpetuaced; if it was the 
fortune of Virginia and New York, from a 
sparser population, or differing patent, to occu- 
py more space than the New England settle- 
ments, the matter of land possession should not 
outweigh political organization and efficient gov- 
ernment. Hence the union on equal terms, re- 
gardless of State limits. None know this bet- 
ter than Horace Greeley. None know better 
than he that in all the restless recognitions of 
the influence of New England in the national 
councils from time to time, by the larger or 
newer States, there never has been, and there 
never can be, any other answer than that the 
fact must be accepted as part of the agreement 
on which our national union was established. 
Why, then, join with the enemies of New Eng- 
land principles and polity in continuing a preju- 
dice against her because of her political power? 
Only because he is a disgusting demagogue, 
long known to be half a fool, and now suspected 
of being fully a knave. 
But who is Mr. Zebulon B. Vance, for whom 
Mr. Greeley has such sympathy? He unques- 
tionably served out his term in Congress, end- 
ing it as the war begun, but he was in the confi- 
dence of the plotters of the rebellion. He was 
at once elected Governor of North Carolina, 
and did all that he could in that position to ‘‘fire 
the Southern heart” and promote the success of 
the rebellion. His speeches were as surcharged 
with animosity against the Union as any that 
fell from traitorous lips. His treatment of Un- 
ion soldiers that fell into his hands was as con- 
temptuous and cruel as could well be imagined 
from a bitter and vindictive disloyalist. Through- 
out his service as Governor he was known as 
an unrelenting foe to our nationality and peace. 
This is the man whom Horace Greeley singles 
out for mention that he may gain Southern sym- 
pathy and support! This is the representative 
of the ‘‘few hundred elderly gentlemen” whom 
he would receive again into the embraces of a 
generous and loving people who gave their best 
blood to thwart their machinations and preserve 
the integrity of the country! It may be that 
a few sentimentalists may see a sublime picture 
in this fraternity with perjured disunionists. 
But we trust the cool, sober, well-balanced 
judgment of the mass of the loyal people of 
this country to consign such plotters of treason 
to merited political oblivion, and to rebuke, as 
never before, the cunning manipulator who 
would rise to power by affecting to forget and 
forgive the crimes of those who drenched their 
land in fratricidal blood. 











Henry Wilson as a “Know-Nothing.” 

The opposition journals, we observe, fostered, 
if not headed, by that sheet ‘‘no longer an or- 
gan” but wholly a pander to Mr. Greeley’s 
weaknesses, the New York 7rtbune, are making 
the most out of Senator Wilson’s temporary 
connection with the ‘‘Know-Nothing” organiza- 
tion in this State in 1854. It is charged that he 
not only organized the institution, but was an 
advocate of its most exclusive and exacting 
tenets, and was, in truth, a veritable bigot and 
exclusionist, denouncing the foreign-born and 
plotting to prevent further importation of immi- 
grants at our ports. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth, and nothing was more accidental 
than his connectton with the ‘‘order.” 





time, substantially, for at least twenty years, 


Massachusetts had just passed through an ex- 


citing political canvass, in which the liberal 
elements had been badly defeated. A constitu- 
tional convention had patiently sat through the 
heats of the preceding summer to amend the 
organic law, for which it was very generally 
admitted there was occasion, and which was 
subsequently shown by the adoption, separately, 
of almost every provision of the amended con- 
stitution which had been defeated as a whole. 
This defeat was brought about by a most un- 
natural and unreasonable alliance. The Whig 
party, which had cause to dislike the work of the 
Democrats and Free-Soilers, who were mainly 
progressives and the authors of the amended con- 
stitution, joined hands with the Irish population 
of the State, who objected to one portion of the 
new constitution—forbidding the appropriation 
of the public funds for sectarian schools—and 
by their joint strength encompassed its defeat. 
There was great rejoicing thereat by the Whigs, 
who had broken the ‘‘coalition” and were re- 
stored to power, and much anger by the Demo- 
crats, who saw their Irish allies detached from 
them, and by the Free-Soilers, many of whom 
feared the influence of the wealth of the State 
joined to the ignorance and prejudice of the 
larger portion of our foreign population. 

It was unquestionably a mistaken policy for 
any Free-Soiler to have joined the American 
organization under any provocation, but cer- 
tainly there was some excuse in a desire to cur- 
tail the tendency to propitiate the foreign popu- 
lation which the Whig party was then showing. 
Let it be remembered that at that time the 
Know-Nothings had no declared official senti- 
ments. No national body had convened, and 
the opinions of the subordinate organizations 
were but the individual expression of members, 
differing essentially in different localities even 
of the same State. It was a chaotic organiza- 
tion, rapidly increasing through a fear that our 
accustomed political action would be subordi- 
nated to, or perverted by, the foreign vote—ot 
the power and unity of which the Whig party 
had just given a striking example. That this 
feeling was general is evidenced by the fact that 
of about 28,000 Free-Soilers who in 1853 voted 
for the new constitution and their party candi- 
dates, only 6000 remained the next fall to up- 
hold their distinctive standard. The residue 
were almost to a man in the American organi- 
zation, and solely for the reason that we have 
stated. 

Gen. Wilson was of this number. He joined 
the ‘‘order,” like many thousands others, to 
punish the Whig party for the most indefensibk 
and reprehensible alliance of incongruous ele- 
ments ever known in Massachusetts politics— 
the union of the refined, educated, aristocratic, 
unsympathetic Whig party of that day, with the 
unlettered, unappreciative, prejudiced [rish de- 
mocracy. He was bound to no obligation that 
conflicted with his lifelong sentiments; he gave 
no adhesion to any permanent arrangement; he 
was trammeled in the expression of his opinions 
in no respect. He and his associates did the 
work they attempted in uniting with the party— 
they knocked the Whig party so far out of ex- 
istence that its residuary legatee has not been 
found to this day. Protesting subsequently 
against all the proscriptive measures of the na- 
tional American party, and ever bearing in 
mind the broad and generous tenders which 
America makes to the oppressed of the whole 
world, he and they were foremost in 1855 in 
organizing and establishing the Republican par- 
ty in this State, since which time it has been a 
power not to be despised. 

The temporary connection of Gen. Wilson 
with the Know Nothing party is so well known 
in this State, and the inducements thereto so 
universally justified, that few politicians now 
seriously canvass that action. We refer to th 
facts simply because it is sought elsewhere tu 
make capital against him for it. It need only 
be added if any question Gen. Wilson’s hearty 
and constant sympathy for the unfortunate na- 
tive of other climes, seeking our shores for his 
elevation or happiness in life, he has been illy- 
informed if not told that no man exceeds him in 
this respect; and that neither by word or deed 
has he added one restriction to the fullest free- 
dom of the individual compatible with the wel- 
fare of the whole people without distinction o1 
color, creed or race. 








The eieeiiiaasie nig of the Rebel- 
on. 


We have recieved a copy of the report of 
Jacob Thompson of Mississippi, secret agent of 
the late Confederate government, stationed in 
Canada, for the purpose of organizing insurrec- 
tion in the Nothern States and burning their 
principal cities. It is dated Toronto, C. W., 
Dec. 3, 1864, and was recieved Feb. 13, 1865, 
according to the memorandum of the Confeder- 
ate Secretary of War, Judah P. Benjamin, on its 
back. This is the most important of the old 
rebel documents that the administration has re- 
cently purchased, for $75,000, under authority 
of an act of Congress. Of course all the in- 
formation it contains has now lost all value save 
for historical purposes, unless, politically con- 
sidered, it connects with diabolical schemes 
some of the Southern men who are now support- 
ing Mr. Greeley. A detailed account of the 
western copperhead organization, known as the 
‘Sons of Liberty,” is given in the document; 
and a statement of the efforts of Thompson to 
organize a rebel uprising in the States of IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, Kentucky and 
Missouri. It also refers to the organization ot 
*‘peace” meetings in order to fire the popular 
heart. Days were set apart for the uprising; 


‘arms were distributed; a steamboat purchased, 


and all things ready. Thompson explains why 
the uprising was postponed until after the Dem- 
ocratic convention which nominated McClellan, 
and why it was finally abandoned. It seems 
that its failure was due toa very prominent poli- 
tician in Indiana, who was a candidate for office, 
and thought the movement would injure his 
chances for success. He therefore threatened 
to betray the whole plot to the government un- 
less it was at once abandoned. After this or- 
ganization was abandoned, a new one was start- 
ed, which was under something like millitary 
discipline, the object of which was to resist the 
draft. A full account is given of the plot to re- 
lease the rebel prisoners at Camp Douglas and 
Johnson's Island, and of the attempt to seize the 
United States steamer ‘‘Michigan,” and the 
names of agents and confidants are given. 
The report also shows to whom money was fur- 
nished to commit certain crimes, such as burn- 
ing the cities of New York, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis; shows that the rebels during the 
war communicated with their agents in the 
North through the New York News, and gives 
much other history heretofore concealed. And 
it unhesitatingly says that the plots to burn the 
nothern cities would have succeeded but for the 
foolish experiments with Greek fire. It is a 
damaging document to the Greeley men. 








MINOR MATTERS. 


DeEstTRUCTION OF THE Mansion oF RaLru 
Watpo Emerson.—The large constituency of 
Mr. Emerson's friends and admirers whom the 
Commonwealth addresses will be pained to learn 
that his beautiful home in Concord, Mass., was 
nearly destroyed by fire on Wednesday morn- 
ing of this week, the walls of the first story and 
the outbuildings only remaining standing. Fire 





was discovered in the roof at about half-past 
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six o’clock by a workman in Mr. Emerson’s em- 
ploy, and an alarm speedily brought the two 
hand-engines of the town to the spot, too late, 
however, to be of material service. It is pre- 
sumed that the attic caught fire Tuesday morn- 
ing from a defective flue, and that the flames 
had been smouldering. The furniture of the 
house, fortunately, was saved, as was also the 
valuable library which was in Mr. Emerson's 


‘possession, except one trunk containing valua- 


ble manuscripts. The destruction of this house 
removes one of the old landmarks of Concord. 
It was built at the junction of the main roads 
leading to Waltham and Boston, for the Emer- 
son family, by Mr. Charles Cooliuge, forty years 
ago, and has never changed its ownership. Two 
stories in height, it was a rambling, home-like 
structure, and was an object of great interest to 
all visitors in Concord. Its intrinsic value 
could not have been less than $5000, but its 
worth as an historical relic cannot be estimated 
in dollars and cents. There was an insurance 
of $2500 on the property in the Middlesex In- 
surance Co. of Concord. Mr. Emerson, as 
might have been expected, has had all degrees 
of liberal offers for the accommodation of his 
family until rebuilding or other determination 
gives them a home of their own. 


Boston's Marcu oF ImprovemMeNT. — The 
last Legislature appropriated the sum of four 
hundred thousand dollars for filling a portion of 
the flats at South Boston (which reverted to 
the State’s possession on the failure of the Bos- 
ton, Hartford and Erie Railroad to comply with 
the conditions of their sale), and the Harbor 
Commissioners were authorized to contract for 
the completion of the work according to plans 
previously prepared. The city having been 
solicited to lend its codperation in the enter- 
prise, by facilitating certain operations and per- 
fecting the improvement by supplementary work 
of its own, a committee of the Common Council 
has reported favorably on the proposal and re- 
commended the passage of the proper measures 
to carry it into effect. Our citizens will not 
aesitate to approve a decision which promises 
to enlarge the wharfage and freighting area ot 
Boston while increasing the resources of the 
treasury by adding largely to the taxable prop- 
erty. The filling of these flats will speedily 
create an immense business in that quarter, to 
which the Boston and Albany Railroa:l will be 
the chief contributor, and release other portions 
of the city having deep-water connections to 
coads that should naturally terminate there. 
Chis enterprise, with the adoption of Mr. Quin- 
cy’s proposed widening of Atlantic avenue and 
construction of suitable and abundant docks on 
the water-side (to which all the railway tracks 
shall have feeders), will give our city its imme- 
diate needed improvements, and allow us tem- 
porarily to pause in our grand march of material 
prosperity—or at least, time to think what next 
shall be done for Boston, now, happily, possessed 
of a world-wide fame for public spirit and sub- 
stantial merit! 


Siens oF Prosperity.—The government, 
luring the administration of Gen. Grant, has 
paid off more than three hundred and thirty-six 
uillion dollars of the public debt, while reduc- 
ing taxes by about one hundred and forty mil- 
ions of dollars. In 1871 the country iacreased 
its railway mileage by 7,453 miles, at a cost ot 
sbout $225,000,000, besides spending some $50,- 
000,000 more in improvements and equipments 
on old roads—thus making the total expendi- 
cure $275,000,000. In the year 1870 the in- 
crease of the railway mileage was 6,145 miles; 
in that of 1369 it was 4,999 miles; and in that 
of 1868 it was 3,033 miles. The tonnaze of the 
railroads inthe United States in 1871 amounted 
to about 100,000,000 tons, having a gross value 
»f $15,000,000,000. The savings banks of New 
York State increased their deposits in the year 
1870 by $36,389,109, with an average of $296.80 
.o each depositor. The increase during 1871 was 
337,946,669, with an average of $324.03 to each 
lepositor. Thus ina single State the savings- 
sank system shows a growth of deposits in two 
years amounting to $74,335,778. The indus- 
rial activity of the country never proceeded on 
. larger scale and never with more signs of real 
prosperity. The wealth of the nation was nev- 
er increasing more rapidly. The credit of the 
zovernment was never more firmly established 
in the markets of the world. The growth of 
dusiness was never more rapid. The plain 
cruth is, the country, as a whole, is in an emi- 
aently prosperous condition, growing rich at a 
rate unexampled at any previous period of its 
iistory.. The calumniators and the slanderers 
of the President’s administration know this to 
»e soif they are not fools; and if, knowing it, 
they lie for political effect, then they are 
<naves, misrepresenting their country’s condi- 
sion for partisan ends. 


A. Royat Visir anp FLOWeER-SHOW AT 
BirmincuaM, ENnGLtanp.— An American lady 
writes (July 2) from this great manufacturing 
city thus entertainingly: ‘‘This last week has 
veen a gay one for Birmingham. On Monday 
Prince Arthur came down, and after a lunch at 
the hotel was received at the Town Hall about 
yne o'clock, and visited Elkington’s, etc., in the 
ifternoon. The Town Hall was crowded to 
neet him, and prettily decorated for the occa- 
sion. He seemed a modest, gentlemanly young 
fellow, with a good deal of intelligence. The 
first thing that came uppermost in my mind was 
to ask him who his tailor was, his coat fitted so 
charmingly. I was informed Pool constructed 
it. Tuesday morning be opened the horticul- 
tural show at the Aston grounds — the finest 
show they say there has ever been in England. 
During the week one hundred thousand people 
visited it (a goodly number outside of the ‘Coli- 
seum,’ for we have neither that, nor a horse 
that trots in 2.15, this side of the ‘frog-pond’). 
The day we were there (Tuesday), just after 
the time when ladies generally would be dressed 
to go, it began to rain, and rained in torrents 
all day. People went just the same, and many 
without even waterproofs; and I never saw peo- 
ple in such a state of mud-rags, for their 
dresses and tulle bonnets soon became nothing 
but rags. They had newly-gravelled some ot 
the paths, and had not rolled them; so that soon 
they became mires of red-mud, to give an ex- 
tra color to boots, skirts and dresses. I fortu- 
nately left my for-the-occasion-dress at home, 
and wore old black-silk, waterproof, and rubbers ; 
so we tried to make-believe it didn’t rain, and 
made a business of seeing everything! There 
were specimen green-houses put up, besides 
summer arbors and temporary places for ex- 
hibiting garden-tents, seats, hammocks, wire 
flower-stands, and various fancy things for hold- 
ing plants and growing plants in, indescribable, 
but all very pretty. The flowers themselves 
were in huge tents, and were wonderful, even 
for England—and / think they are all ‘A No. I’ 
here, you know !” 


A Gerwan Scuutzexrest.—Our German 
fellow-citizens, ever thoroughly as earnest in 
their sports and recreations as industrious and 
prudent in their business connections, gave up 
Monday and Tuesday last for the first ‘‘schut- 
zenfest” ever held in this vicinity. The word 
means shooting-festival, and comprises a con- 
test for prizes for the best shots from a rifle, 
from a hall and at targets specially arranged 
and provided for the occasion, while other di- 





versions interested large numbers of visitors, 


including whole families of our Teutonic 
friends. They have recently purchased the 
Spy Pond house and grove property, in Arling- 
ton, about six miles from the city, and no more 
beautiful spot could well be selected for out- 
door sports. A heavy rain Monday morning 
interfered seriously with the arrangements. In- 
vitations had been extended to the members of 
the Schutzenverein throughout New England. 
About seventy of the one hundred and sixty 
members went out during the morning, and the 
Germania band was on hand. The day was 
spent in practice at target, but no trial shooting 
took place. There were some three hundred 
spectators present. On Tuesday the weather 
for out-door sports was delighttul, and the 
grounds presented a pleasing and animated ap- 
pearance, the large numbers enjoying them- 
selves in dancing, swinging, boating and sing- 
ing songs of the faderland. During the day a 
number of members of the Schutzenverein 
from other cities arrived and took part in the 
rifle contest. The prizes numbered twenty-five, 
and were awarded to the successful competitors 
at the close of the festival. In the evening the 
grove was illuminated with calcium lights and 
Chinese lanterns, while the Germania b:nd fur- 
nished bewitching music to hundreds of merry 
dancers. From early morn until late into the 
night the cars and other conveyances to the 
grounds took great numbers of persons, and 
at one period of the day not less than 4000 peo- 
ple were present. Among that great concourse 
not the slightest wrangle took place, all seem- 
ing to realize the purpose for which they attend- 
ed the annual schutzenfest of the Boston Ger- 
man Schutzenverein—that of healthful and in- 
nocent diversion. The eminently social and 
family character of these gatherings may well 
be imitated by our own plodding and business- 
seeking Yankee population. The oflicers of 
the association are as follows: President, Mr. 
Fred. Geldowski; Secretary, Mr. Frederick 
Krause; Treasurer, Mr. Fraiser. 


Mr. Grapstone’s TriumpH.—Mr. Conway 
writes thus graphically in a recent letter con- 
cerning Mr. Gladstone’s success with the Ge- 
neva negotiations :— 

The sensation in Westminster Hall on Thurs- 
day night was something that surpassed all pre- 
cedent. In announcing that the indirect claims 
were extinct, Gladstone showed himself an art- 
ist. The decision that those claims were inad- 
missible for consideration, volunteered by the 
arbitrators--Adams included—and the accep- 
tance of that decision by the American agents 
at Geneva, had been withheld from the news- 
paper correspondents at Geneva, and nothing 
but vague impressions had reached London. 
Che government met an assembly entire.y igno- 
rant of what had taken place. Everybody 
was expecting, indeed, some statement of a fur- 
ther adjournment of the arbitrators and a fur- 
ther postponement of the information for which 
the country hungered. Mr. Gladstone arose. 
[he house was breathless. There was no look 
of triumph on his face, no indication that he 
had any joyful statement to make. When he 
begins to speak a shadow ot disappointment 
falls on the house; he is talking about the bal- 
lot-bill. ‘‘What I have to say relates to the 
business of the house to-morrow, and the course 
the government intends to pursue with refer- 
ence to the amendments which the House of 
Lords has made to that bill.” A burstof laughs 
ter follows these words. Gladstone look- 
around on those who have laughed, with an in- 
nocent surprise, as if he could not mike out 
what they were up to. He then proceeds to de- 
clare that the amendments of the lord; to the 
ballot-bill are destructive of its essence and 
value, and that the government will rather sac- 
rifice the bill than accept them. When he has 
got through this statement, made in adry, busi- 
ness-like manner, he begins to back toward his 
seat, as if he had no more to say. ‘hen he 
comes forward again like a man who had anoth- 
er little matter to mentign which he ha: almost 
forgotten. ‘This little matter turns out to be 
that the controversy about the indirect claims 
has been concluded by a complete withdrawal of 
them after a voluntary decision against them by 
the arbitrators. ‘Then cheers bu:st out louder, 
more prolonged, than ever rang throussh those 
old has before. People hear them in the street 
and rush frantically to the doors. Members 
who are smoking in the smoking-rooin throw 
way their cigars and rush; others eating in the 
dining-room leave their chops; they come 
crowding in at the doors; seats cannot he found 
for them; there is something like a tumult, and 
Gladstone cannot go on. He stands looking 
down upon the table; he will not withdraw his 
eyes from the golden mace for fear some one 
should see the sparkles of triumph inthem. It 
was the great moment of Gladstone’s life. He 
stood then and there unassailably the first man 
in England. Disraeli lay politically dead at 
his feet. The knife he had prepared for the 
government, which had so long been ready to 
leap from its sheath on the instant that the gen- 
erally expected announcement of the treaty’s 
failure should be made, became now as_ the 
phantom dagger of Macbeth. In one great mo- 
ment Gladstone had become master of the situ- 
ation to an extent which, in other natious and 
times, have enabled men to grasp crowns. With 
modesty, simplicity, without a tone of self-ap- 
proval or of triumph, the premier states facts 
sufficiently eloquent in themselves. Cheer af- 
ter cheer interrupts him—cheers by the dozen. 
Ihe tories join in them; but, when they are 
over, the tories look blank. Their opposition 
to the ballot-bill, for example, was instituted 
igainst a government which had become increas- 
ingly unpopular. But if the Lords were now 
to stout it out against the government, and re- 
fuse to back down from their utterly destructive 
alterations of the bill, Gladstone would only 
dissolve Parliament, appeal to the country, and 
ve returned at the head of a majority such as 
has not been rolled up by the liberal party with- 
in this century. 








POLITICAL MENTION. 
Senator Sumner authoritatively denies all 
statements that commit him to anybody’s for- 

tunes in the present presidential canvass. 
Mr. Sumner has engaged quarters at the Vir- 


zinia White Sulphur springs. The Southerners 
ire just now on their good behavior. Think of 
Charles Sumner going to that Southern resort 
for pleasure or comfort any year before this! 
The Post, which did not sustain Senator Sum- 
ner’s election to the Senate, records: now the 
verdict of history in speaking of him as ‘‘Sena- 
tor Sumner, whose word no colored man will 
loubt, and whose devotion to the good of that 
race is the most notable instance of single- 
minded purpose known to our history.” 
A chargé’ made by Mr. Schurz, in a late 
speech at St. Louis, that he was offered official 
patronage by the President or his friends to vote 
igainst his convictions of duty in regard to the 
annexation of San Domingo, is pronounced ab- 
solutely unfounded by the President, who says 
that in no way was any one ever authorized to 
tender Mr. Schurz or any Senator control or use 
of patronage for approval of any measure of 
the administration. The President has ex- 
pressed an earnest desire that Schurz will at 
once publish the letter he claims to have in re- 
lation to this pretended proffer. 
Senator Wilson stated to a correspondent, re- 
cently, that during thirty-two years of political | 
life he had made about 1300 speeches which had 
appeared in print, and so far as his memory ex- 
tended had uttered but one sentence that he re- 
gretted, and that because it was misapprehended. 
It occurred in the session of 1860-61, when, in 
reply to Mr. Benjamin of Louisiana, he charged 
him with treason towards a country which ‘‘even 
secured freedom to the race that stoned the 
prophets and crucified the Redeemer of the 


world.” This allusion to the Jews Mr. Wilson | 


next four months. 





the rebel archives sold to this i m= 
shows that Thompson was the regularly author- 


considers unfortunate. The Senator also stated | gid not, however, comment on the fact that 
that he intended to speak sixty times during the | while Bethnal-Green road swarms with the 


A letter of Jacob Thompson, found among | greater part of the Sunday, the Museum, which 


ized agent of the confederacy, both for the pur- 
pose of procuring the burning of New York, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis and Cincinnati, and for 
organizing a counter revolution at the North. 
Thompson and his associates, Clay, Holcomb 
and Sanders, were supplied with a million dol- 
lars in gold, and were in communication with 
residents at the North and met some of them 
personally at Niagara. All these men now liv- 
ing are warm supporters of Horace Greeley, 
and one of them, George N. Sanders, was a 
high dignitary at the recent love-feast at Chap- 
paqua. 

Senator Sumner has received a letter from one 
Saunders, a colored Greeley ex-officeholder of 
Maryland, now making speeches in North Caro- 
lina, in which he says: ‘Since my arrival in 
this State [ have put up at all the hotels and 
been treated with as much consideration as any 
man of the dominant race, and as my party is 
always composed of four or six sturdy black 
yeomen the conclusion is forced upon me that 
the Southern people now accept the situation in 
good faith and mean in honest hearts to join 
hands with the good men of all parties in puri- 
fying the government, and in the onward march 
to that higher and brighter civilization which 
surely awaits this great nation.” Saunders, it 
would seem, is easily persuaded. Possibly 
wants to be. We should rather take the dispo- 
sition of the hotel-keepers after election than 
justnow. The fact mentioned only shows how 
desperate the Southern rebels are to regain 
power. 

It is said that Mr. Sumner ‘thas done some 
service for the black man as against his Demo- 
cratic enemies,” but it was ‘‘the great Republi- 
can party that gave him liberty, citizenship, his 
rights as a human being, protection from Dem- 
ocratic kuklux, and laws which compel his 
enemies to treat him as a human being and not 
as a beast.” It will be readily granted that it 
was the Republican party of the country that 
did all these things for the colored man, simply 
because every intelligent man knows that ina 
free land the act of one individual could not ef- 
fect so much; but the Republicans did all these 
at the instigation of Charles Sumner; indeed, 
at the coercion of his mighty brain and eloquent 
tongue. He was an emancipationist before 
Abraham Lincoln dreamed of issuing his proc- 
lamation. He advocated universal suffrage in 
the Senate years before the Republican party in 
convention assembled had the temerity tu say so 
slight a thing as that, while the suffrage ques- 
tion in the loyal States belonged to the people 
thereof, at the South it should be granted to the 
loyal blacks ; and he alone, even as late as the 
last session of Congress, of all the Republicans 
in the Senate, dared advocate a measure that gave 
the black man the last full measure of liberty 
and equality. We deeply regret the present po- 
sition of Senator Sumner, but more the personal 
abuse thatis heaped upon him; and while we hold 
that every colored man owes it as a sacred duty 
to support the Republican party and General 
Grant in the present crisis, we hope none will 
be found, ungrateful and ungenerous, to raise 
his hand against the best and most faithful friend 
that ever espoused the cause of the weak or op- 
pressed on this continent.— Philadelphia Press. 

Horace Greeley, running for the Presidency 
on the Democratic ticket, avers that he is ‘‘still 
a Republican,” a declaration with which we will 
not quarrel. As a Republican he wrote the fol- 
lowing words, which he will doubtless stand by : 


We hold traitors responsible for the work 
upon whicu they have precipitated us, and we 
warn them that they must abide the full penalty. 
The rebels of that State [Virginia] and Mary- 
land may not flatter themselves that they can 
enter upon a war against the government and 
afterward return to quiet and peaceful homes. 
They choose to play the part of traitors, and 
they must suffer the penalty. The worn-out 
race of emasculated first families must give 
place to a sturdier people, whose pioneers are 
now on their way to Washington at this moment, 
in regiments. An allotment of land in Virginia 
would be a fitting reward to the brave fellows 
who have gone to fight their country’s bittles. 
And then, also, of the Southern gentlemen he 
entertained at Chappaqua, Saturday weck :— 
When the rebellious traitors are overwhelmed 
in the field, and scattered like leaves before an 
angry wind, it must not be to return to peaceful 
and contented homes. ‘They must find poverty 
at their firesides, and see privation in the anx- 
ious eyes of mothers and the rags of children. 
Mr. Greeley also thinks the Democrats ‘‘no 
less Democratic than ever.” If this be true, he is 
willing, no doubt, to stand by these utterances :— 
Point wherever you please to an election dis- 
trict which you will pronounce morally rotten, 
given up in great part to debauchery and vice, 
whose voters subsist mainly by keeping policy- 
offices, gambling-houses, grog-shops, and darker 
dens of infamy, and that district will be found 
at nearly or quite every election giving a ma- 
jority for that which styles itself the ‘‘Demo- 
cratic” party. Take all the haunts of debauchery 
in the land, and you will find nine-tenths of their 
master-spirits active partisans of that same 
Democracy. What is the instinct, the sympa- 
thetic chord, which attaches them so uniformly 
to this party? Will you consider? 

Mr. Greeley is as illogical and inconsistent as 
the most critical have charged him with being 


when he had no dream of the presidency. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


It is evident that Livingstone ‘‘sticking with 
John Bullish tenacity” to his task is the Gilmore 
of the African continent. 

In the death of Benito Juarez, President of 
Mexico, that country loses its most able leader, 
and the world loses one of its most remarkable 
men. 

Horace Greeley is not only for universal am- 
nesty in this world and the next, but he believes 
apparently in original sin, ‘‘if it is only lived 
up to.” 

The Journal de St. Petersburg publishes an 
imperial decree dismissing from the diplomatic 
service of the empire M. de Catacazy. It states 
that the publication by Catacazy of his pam- 
phlet in relation to his imbroglio with Secretary 
Fish was entirely without the knowl-dge and 
against the will of the government. 

What purports to be a letter from Dr. Living- 
stone, just received from London, appears in the 
papers. It is expressive of thanks to Mr. Ben- 
nett of the New York Herald for the efforts 
made to reach him in that almost mythical land 
of Ujiji, and gives a brief statement of his ad- 
ventures since he departed from civilization. 
An English correspondent says the number of 
lay preachers among the aristocracy goes on in- 
creasing. Lord Radstock preaches every Sun- 
day in London. Lord Shaftesbury is an occa- 
sional preacher; the Earl of Kintore las more 
than once conducted a regular service and de- 
livered a discourse at the Agricultural Hall in 
Islington; and the other Sunday the Earl of 
Dalhousie, better known in the political world 
as Mr. Fox Maule, and subsequently as Lord 
Panmure, preached to an audience of 2,000 per- 
sons in the same place of resort. It was a 
thoroughly practical discourse. The preacher 
lamented the fact that so many thousands of 
Englishmen never entered achurch. He added 
that if this neglect of worship should continue 
it will end in the ruin of the country and the 
loss of the nation’s liberty. He went on to 
plead for an increase of the means of regener- 
ating the people and a diminution of the means 
of degrading them, especially of the public- 
houses. ‘‘Talk to me of the friends of the 
working classes,” said he; ‘‘those are their 
friends who would draw them from the public- 
houses to the house of God—who would empty 
the one and fill the other.” Lord Dalhousie 





worst kind of drinkshops, which are open the 


is full of the finest works of religious art, is 


when they have leisure to visit it. It is stated 
that the Marquis of Lorne is to preach shortly. 
Dr. Livingstone writes that ‘‘the watershed 
of South Central Africa is over 700 miles in 
length. The fountains thereon are innumera- 
ble. That is, it would take a man’s life-time to 
countthem. From the watershed they converge 
into the four large rivers, and these again into 
two mighty streams in the great Nile valley, 
which begins in ten degrees to twelve degrees 
south latitude. It was long ere light dawned 
on the ancient problem and gave a clear idea of 
the drainage. I had to feel my way and was 
generally groping in the dark, for who cared 
where the river ran? Wedrank our fill and let 
the rest run by. The Portuguese who visited 
Casembe asked for slaves and ivory, and heard 
of nothing else. I asked about the water, ques- 
tioned and cross-questioned until I was almost 
afraid of being set down as afflicted with hydro- 
cephalus. My last work, in which I had been 
greatly hindered from want of suitable attend- 
ants, was following the central line of drainage 
drawn through the country of the cannibals 
called Mairyema. This line of drainage has 
four large lakes in it. The fourth I was near 
when obliged to turn. It is from one to three 
miles broad, and never can be reached at any 
point or at any time of year. The two western 
drain the Lupiera or Bartle Freres. The river 
flows in it at lake Kamolondo. Then the great 
river Lomaine flows through Lake Lincoln into 
it, too, and seems to form the western arm of 
the Nile on which Retherick traded. Now I 
know about six hundred iniles of the water- 
shed, and unfortunately the seventh hundred is 
the most interesting of the whole, for in it, if I 
am not mistaken, four fountains arise from an 
earthen mound, and the last of the four become 
at no great distance off a large river. Two of 
these run north to Egypt, Lupicra and Lonraine, 
and two run south into Ethiopia, as the Liambai 
or Upper Seambezi and the Kafneane. ‘These 


the secretary of Minerva in the city of Sais to 
Herodotus. I have heard of them so often and 
at great distances off that I cannot doubt their 
existence, and in spite of the longing for home 
that seizes me every time I think of my family 
I wish to finish up by their rediscovery.” 











COMMUNICATIONS. 
Who is to be Taxed? 

Epitor ComMMONWEALTH :—From speeches 
reported in the Daily Advertiser of July ‘19, 
1872, I cut the following significant extracts. 
Gen. Banks, if interrogated, will undoubtedly 
affirm that he was entirely sober when he ut- 
tered the statement and the prophecy contained 
in the first quotation; and everybody knows Mr. 
Boutwell is always sober :— 

Nearly twenty years, or perhaps more. than 
twenty years, ago, when I was connected with the 
industry of Massachusetts, I expressed the con- 
viction that young men who then heard my 
voice would see the accumulations of individ- 
ual industry, made within a single life, equal 
fifteen or twenty-five million dollars. That 
was then thought to be a most extravagant 
statement, yet we have all seen its truth; and I 
feel free to say that within our time individual 
fortunes, the accumulations of a single lite, 
without any of the adventitious aids of birth or 
government, will reach, instead of fifteen or 
twenty or twenty-five millions, the sum of three 
hundred or even five hundred million dollars. — 
Speech of Hon. N. P. Banks, at Nahant. 
Under the new system the people will be ex- 
empt entirely from all direct taxation by the 
national government, and will never more see 
the face of the tax-gatherer.—Speech of Hon. 
George S. Boutwell, in North Carolina. 

If we are to believe these utterances, Gen. 





pective owner of five hundred millions will do 
vnly a little more to sustain the national govern- 
ment, as a tax-payer, than the man who blacks his 
boots or curries his horse, while he will do less 
in the way of exposing lite and limb in the case 
of war. 

Mr. Boutwell speaks of exemption from direct 
taxes as a great blessing, and one which the 
people will owe to his good management of the 
But will Gen. Banks’s mil- 
lionaires really have any occasion to thank him ? 
Direct 
taxes are the only ones which do not raise the 
Indirect taxes will not 
begin to raise sutlicient revenue if they are 
confined to commodities which are consumed 


national finances. 


Can they afford it, or ought they to? 


price of commodities. 


only by the rich. ‘They must apply to what the 
poor as well as the rich deem necessaries of life, 
and from this it will necessarily result that the 
poorest man will pay to the government many 
times more, in proportion to his means of pay- 
ing, than the richest. For example, suppose 
the earnings of a poor man are $500 a year, 
and it costs him the whole of it for what he and 
his family eat, drink and wear. He will proba- 
bly pay the national government, by indirect 
taxation, at least $30. A rich man whose estate 
is now worth $1,000,000 will probably not con- 
sume so as to pay by indirect taxation more 
than 100 times as much, or $3,000. If his whole 
income is only six per cent. of his capital, it is 
$60,000; so that after expending on taxed com- 
modities enough to yield the government $3,000 
he will have $57,000 left to add to his estate, 
while the poor man, as we have seen, had not a 
dollar left. Hence we see that under any sys- 
tem of indirect taxation that will yield an ade- 
quate revenue, the very poor man must pay 
almost infinitely more in proportion to his means 
than the very rich one. 

If we are to believe the prophecy of Gen. 
Banks, the folly of the very rich in objecting 
Ifa 
man is to accumulate $500,000,000 in a lifetime, 
what ratio must his income bear to his capital ? 
As he is to do it by “individual industry” let us 
suppose ne begins at twenty-one with a capital 
of $1000, and reaches the goal of $500,000,000 
atthe age of sixty-five. He must then accu- 
mulate at the rate of about 38 8-10 per cent. 
per annum. 


direct taxation will be quite apparent. 


Hence, in the year in which he 
begins with a capital of* $1,000,000, he will have 
a net income of $388,000. As he cannot but 
have had as good board, lodging and clothing 
outside of this as his laborer who has earned 
only $500 or $1000, he is better able to pay the 
government the whole 338,000 than his hire- 
ling is to pay $3. But the accumulation of cap- 
ital is not to be discouraged or taxed to death, be- 
cause its existence is as much a blessing to the 
public as to the individual, and benefits the 
hireling, if he did but know it, as much as its 
owner. The chief object of government is to 
protect life and property. For this it needs 
revenue. The men who are most dangerous to 
property are generally those who possess little 
or none. And such, too, are most dangerous 
to the lives of those who possess property. 

The extremely rich need the protection of 
government more than the poor in a much high- 
or ratio than that of their wealth. It is of in- 
calculable interest to them that every man 
should have something for the government to 
protect. Therefore, if, by allowing their incomes 
to be taxed at a higher ratio, they can make it 
as easy for a laboring man to save twenty or 
thirty dollars a year as it now is to save noth- 
ing at all, they have gained a great point. The 
moment aman begins to save something he is 
on the side of the government. Till then there 
is a strong chance of his being against it. By 
Mr. Boutwell’s ‘‘new system,” under which the 
people are never to see the tax-gatherer, a la- 
boring man will undoubtedly pay something 





fast closed against the people on the one day 


like $30 a year, or more if he uses spirits and 
tobacco, or about five per cent. of his gross in- 
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come. If he were taxed only one per cent. 
upon it, he might lay by $25 to begin an accu- 
Toulation. And if Gen. Banks’s millionaire, 
destined to accumulate under indirect taxation 
$500,000,000, should be taxed ten per cent. on 
his $388,000 of net income, the government 
would get out of him $38,800, or $35,800 more 
than it gets by the indirect system. This is 
enough to compensate it for its loss on 1432 la- 
boring men. And it leaves the millionaire still 
$349,200 to add to his capital. Suppose he em- 
ploys 1432 men, is he not: more deeply inter- 
ested in having them save $25 apiece than in 
escaping the to Aim paltry tax of $35,800? He 
is the very man of all others who cannot afford 
to have the public revenue raised by indirect 
taxation. The true meaning of this insane 
boast of Mr. Boutwell about the disappearance of 
the tax-gatherer is that, hereafter, the whole 
burden of supporting the national government 
and paying the national debt is to rest upon the 
poor. What the rich pay is to be no burden 
which they can by any possibility feel. Is this 
either just or wise? Exizur WRieuT. 





“Uncle Sam” Attempts to Interview 
“H. G.” 

Mistcr Epirer:—lIt so happened that I was 
in the Collarsee’em when my old friend Horace 
Greeley visited it; and, claiming my rights as 
korrespondent, I made my way into the press- 
room, where I was an interested spectatur of 
what took place. I kept myself in the back- 
ground alittle out of sight untill he got through 
with his speech, the substance of which was, as 
you will remember, that because he made a good 
newspaper, therefore it was fair to conclude he 
would make a good president; which was a good 
deal like sayin that because a-man could make 
a good coat, or a good stump-speech, therefore 
he could carry on this great government wisely 
and well. If my memory sarves me right, we 
tried that sort of a chap a few years ago, and 
he proved a miserable failure. Well, after 
Greeley had got through with his speech and 
had wiped the puspiration from his face, I 
stepped forrud, and marchin’ strait up to him 
and holdin’ out my hand, sez I, ‘‘How are you, 
old boy?” I may as well state right here that 
there has been a little coolness between us for a 
spell back, and we hevn’t been on so good tarms 
as common. 

I hev made a number of attempts to see him 
and talk over things a little; but he was always 
**30 bizzy,” or ‘‘was unwell,” or ‘‘not at home,” 
that I had begun to think the ‘‘chasm” between 
us was so wide that our arms would never reach 
across it. Hedid not seem to know me, at first, 
and, still holdin’ out my hand, sez I, considera- 
ble louder, ‘*Old boy, how d'ye dew?” ‘‘Hev- 
ens and airth!” sez he, steppin’ back’ards about 
six foot and lookin’ hard at me through his 
specks, ‘‘I didn’t expect to see you here!” sez 
he, his face turnin’ first red and then whiter 
than common. ‘‘Well,” sez I, speakin’ up pretty 
sharp, and puttin’ the hand I had been holdin’ 
out into my pocket up to the elbow, ‘‘I am here, 
and [ want to hev a few words with you on” —— 
“Well,” sez he, ‘‘I can’t possibly stop now to 
talk with you.” ‘*Well, then,” sez I, ‘‘will you 
be so goodas to appint a time when I can hev an 
intervu?” ‘‘Come up to the ‘Revere’ to-night,” 
sez he, ‘‘and I shall be happy to see you and 
give you all the information you want.” ‘Very 
well. Dll be there without fail,” sezI. Soa 
little after dark I went up to the Revere tavern 
and enquired if Mr. Greeley was in, and was 
told -by the boy who went to his room that 
Greeley was takin’a short nap. I waited about 
an hour, and sent another boy up, who came 
back and sed that Mr. Greeley must have some 
After waitin’ a spell longer I kon- 
cluded to go myselt, and see if there was any 
show for an “tintervu” that night. I went to his 
door and rapt pretty sharp, for there was a good 
deal of noise inside, and besides I felt consider- 
ably riled up at bein’ kept waitin’ so long. 

Greeley opened the dvor, and I glanced my 
eye in and saw a lot of excited lookin’ chaps 
clammerin’ away ata furious rate; but as they 
were all talkin’ and jestickulatin’, I could make 
out only now and then a word, such as ‘‘Cabi- 
net,” “Secretary of the Treasury,” ‘Furrin 
—. ‘*Member of Congress,” 


Greeley, as soon as he see who I 


tea first. 


ctc.,. ete. 
was, stepped into the hall and closed the door, 
and, sez he, “I’m mighty sorry to disappint 
you, Uncle Sam, but the fact is, jest as I was a 
goin’to send for you to come up, a party of 
friends called on me tor a social intervu, and it 
is very unsartain when they will leave; so you 
must excuse me to-night, and I will see you 
some other time.” I straightened up untill my 
pantaloon straps begun to crack, when the door 
suddenly opened a fittle, and a bushy head 
of amazin’ long hair was poked into the 
hall, under which was a white, womanish-lookin’ 
face. ‘Come in, sir,” sez the face, the eyes 
glarin’ wildly at me, and then at Greeley. ‘Your 
friends are wonderin’ what has become of you.” 
“Well, well, [ll be in soon. The fact is I hev 
an old triend here"—— *‘Old friends be blowed! 
You had better be attendin’ to the new ones,” 
sez the face. ‘Yes, yes, Theodore, that’s so, 
that’s so,” stammered poor Greeley, as he suf- 
fered himself to be pulled back into the room 
like a lamb that is led to the slawter-house. 
Tilton, for it was he that the face and hair be- 
longed to, shut the door with a slam, turned the 
key, and | hey no doubt put it in his pocket. I 
used to think Tilton was a pretty promisin’ boy. 
But he got to frec-lovin’ and Woodhullin’ round 
till he got all the respectable wimmen in the 
country down on him; and now his abandoned 
female kandidate must look for some other nice 
young man to run her, if she is run at all, for 
Theodore has gone over to the camp of the 
sworn enemy of the wimmen, good, bad and in- 
alifferent. : 

Howsomsever, perhaps Tilton was included in 
the pentakostal crowd who are follerin Greeley 

about; and if his repentance is the real thing 
he is sartinly a mirakle of grace, as well as all 
the rest of them. But my opinion is that the 
hull crowd had better be put on at least a four 
years’ probation, so that we may hev a chance 
to see whether all these sudden tears are the 
ginuin brine, or whether they are playin pos- 
sum and keep one eye on the loaves and fishes 
all the while; for if this is their state I'm afraid 
that after they have fed at the publick erib 
awhile, and hev got their empty stummucks well 
Yilled, they will wax fat and kick up another 
rumpus when the old Democratic scribes and 
farrisees get the control of things in the new 
politikal church; and get it they will, for it’s all 
moonshine to spose that the little, insignifikant 
Lib'ral Republikan Jonah is big enough to swal- 
ler the great Democratic whale. No, sir! not 
by a long chalk! That fish has allready shown 
his capacity to take down big and bitter things, 
and to dispose of them, too, as the scripteral 
whale did the load on his stummuck. I was at 
the Baltimore convenshion and was an eye-wit- 
ness to the swallerin’ process; and when the 
delegates went to their taverns with the Cincin- 
atty platform and Greeley and Brown under 
their wescoats, they verry soon begun to look 
white about the gills, and were obliged to take 
a great deal ot quietin’ medicine in order to 
keep the stuff down. 

One party of Southerners, after they had 
braced themselves up pretty stiff with several 
good swigs of Lib’ral Republican wine and strait 
Democratic whisky, went so fur as to sing a 


‘John Brown,” jist to show that they want sick 
at all. But all hands got to their rooms verry 
soon, and, hevens and airth! what a mess they 
made! The servants in them Baltimore taverns 
didn’t sleep a wink all night. 

A reliable scavenger told me that a double 
force of metaforikal night-carts went out of the 
city before light the next morning loaded down 
with the dadree of Cincinatty platforms, Greeley 
and Brown, star-spangled banners, &c.,&c. In 
fact they threw up everything they had swal- 
lowed except the shampain and whisky, which 
seemed to agree with the crowd first rate. 

But I must konclude. Depend upon itI shall 
tree Horace yet. Uncre Sam. 








BRIEF NOTES. 


The Greeley tide has already turned, and is 
running out. It is an outflow that has no re- 
verse current. 


After all the fountains have had one chance 
to play together in Boston, we want East Boston 
to have a full supply of Cochituate. 

The inquiry is daily and pertinaciously made, 
Will the city government allow the merits of 
wooden pavements to be investigated ? 


Carl Schurz gives the dismissed Internal 
Revenue Commisstoner, Alfred Pleasonton, as 
his authority that Gen. Grant would yield him 
patronage for favoring Santo Domingo. Al- 
fred was probably too promising. 

Rev. Dr. Brown Emerson died at Salem, 
Thursday evening, at the age of ninety-five. On 
the 4th of July, 1865, he rode over the entire 
route of a Sunday-school floral procession, rep- 
resenting Winter in an allegorical scene. 

The Pennsylvania State Central Committee, 
it is said, have had in their possession for two 
weeks a letter from Gen Hartranft, withdrawing 
from the gubernatorial candidacy, if, in the 
judgment of the committe, they think it wise. 
It will be eminently wise to heal the breach in 
the Republican party of Pennsylvania if all the 
leaders have to withdraw to do it. 


Gen. Alfred S. Hartwell was the recipent, 
Thursday evening, at the rooms of J. B. Smith, 
of a complimentary dinner at a reiinion of his 
comrades of the 55th Massachusetts (colored) 


return with his wife to the Sandwich Islands, to 
resume his duties there as a judge of the highest 
court. 

The twelfth annual meeting of the National 
Education Association will be held in this city 
August 6-8, at the Girls’ High School building. 
The programme announces twenty-eight educa- 
tional topics which will be discussed by the 
ablest instructors in the country. Among the 
most important of these are: compulsory edu- 
cation, coéducation of the sexes in college, pro- 
fessional training of teachers, and the correct 
method of pronouncing the classics. 


Colorphobia is eliminated from the political 
and social systems of America but slowly. A 
law that goes into effect this week in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia requires that the keepers and 
owners of restaurants, eating-houses, bar-rooms, 
ice-cream saloons, soda-fountains, barber-shops 
and bathing-houses, must put in a conspicuous 
place in their establishments a scale of prices 
for which the different articles they have for 
sale will be furnished. [t also provides that 
the refusing to sell, or serve, any respectable, 
well-behaved person, without regard to race or 
color, in the same room, or at the same prices, 
as others are served, shall be deemed a misde- 
meanor subject to a fine of $100 and forfeiture 
of license. 

The lecture-bureaus are at differences, it 
seems. One says that Messrs. Sumner, Butler 
and Clemens, heralded by the other as in the 
field, will not lecture the ensuing season; the 
other contradicts the statement so far as Clemens 
is concerned—a discount of sixty-seven per 
cent. from the original claim of the self-puffing 
bureau. By-the-way, Gough is at home, near 
Worcester, in most excellent health, hard at 
work upon his new lecture. It will be entitled 
“Now aud Then,” and he has already had 800 
applications. He has made out his route him- 
sclf (a good example to all other lecturers), and 
will speak in two courses in this city. Rev. 
Dr. Bartol has prepared capital lecture on 
‘Industrial Education.” 





Business Notes. 

Messrs. Spencer, Vila & Co. have some ex- 
cellent securities among the Vermont and Can- 
adi Railroad bonds, eight per cents, free of tax, 
and payable in 1891. 

Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co. present several 
excellent investments this week, which should 
arrest the attention of all capitalists and perscns 
of liberal incomes. Their securities are always 


of a superior character. 


All those who thirst for the seaside will find 


it by taking the beautiful steam yacht ‘‘Mis- 
chief,” for Lowell Island, and there spending a 
night or so. 
Marblehead, or come back in the yacht. 


One can return by the way of 


Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker are 


offering unusual inducements to purchasers of 
clothing in their retail department. 
only refer to their card to induce buyers to visit 
their establishment at once. 


We need 





Art Notes. 
Mr. William Bradford has had the honor of 


exhibiting to Queen Victoria two oil paintings 
of Arctic scenery, by himself, one representing 


‘‘Melville Bay” and the other ‘‘Sealers Crushed 
in the Ice.” These pictures are from drawings 
made by Mr. Bradford during an Arctic expedi- 
tion which he fitted out in 1869—the latter hav- 
ing been exhibited in Boston. 

A group of statuary, entitled ‘‘America,” by 
Mr. John Bell, which occupies the northwest 
angle pedestal of the national memorial to the 
Prince Consort of England, has been engraved 
for the Jllustrated News. A geographical 
treatment was adopted. The group consists of 
a central figure of America, as a quarter of the 
globe, mounted on a bison, charging through 
the long prairie grass. Their advance is direct- 
ed by the United States on the one side, while 
on the other Canada attends them, pressing the 
rose of England to her breast. In the other 
fizures of the composition are presented Mexi- 
co, rising from a trance, and South America 
equipped for the chase. The other groups oc- 
cupying pedestals are ‘‘Europe,” by the late 
Patrick Macdowal; ‘‘Asia,” by J. H. Foley, and 
“Africa,” by W. Theed. 

Models for two groups of bronze statuary 
have lately been received at the works of the 
Ames Company at Chicopee, in this State. One, 
designed by Milmore, and adopted by the city 
of Fitchburg, consists of three figures, repre- 
senting the two arms of executive power, the 
army and navy, in the persons of a soldier and 
sailor, with the goddess of liberty placing ar- 
rows upon their heads in grateful commemora- 
tion of their combined ageucy in conquering a 
peace. The figures are of the heroic size, the 
goddess being nine, and the men eight, feet high. 
The other group is for the city of Erie, Pa., and 
is made up of a soldier and sailor, standing side- 





song or two in honor of the ‘told flag” and 


The sailor is grasping the flag-staff with his left 
hand, while the right carelessly rests upon the 
pommel of his sword, the point of which stands 
upon the ground, representing the mutual rela- 
tion of these forces in sustaining the one flag. 
The statue of Lincoln, recently completed for 
the monument at Springfield, Ill., is pow sub- 
ject to the order of the committee who have it 
in charge, and may be removed at any time. 


Literary Notes. 

The rise and fall of the late New York Stand- 
ard is soon told: John Russell Young, after 
his withdrawal from the 7ribune, succeeded in 
inducing Benjamin F. Butler, Thomas Murphy, 
Henry Clews, and some other politicians and 
bankers, to subscribe $100,000 for a new paper. 
Butler put $35,000 into the concern; Thomas 
Murphy $20,000; Henry Clews $15,000; and 
three others $10,000 apiece. After getting rid 
of the whole amount without any prospect of 
success, the stockholders lost faith in the enter- 
prise and refused to respond to what seemed to 
them a forlorn hope. And yet it is said the pa- 
per is to be revived speedily. 





George H. Brewster of this city is the pos- 
sessor of acopy of the New Testament which has 
been claimed as the oldest book in America. ‘It 
was printed in London in 1508, eleven years 
after the discovery of America, and one hun- 
dred and seventeen years before the landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. The book is of quarto 
form, three inches thick and ten inches long, 
the marginal notes and comments being printed 
in large coarse Roman letters, while the chap- 
ters are of old English type. It is supposed to 
have been used by the Puritan Fathers at Ply- 
mouth.” This is well; but a gentleman in this 
vicinity has a book printed in 1477, and at the 
Harvard College library is one printed in 1471; 
while in the Lenox library at New York is a 
Bible of the probable date of 1455. 


‘Thirty Years in a Harem” is a new sensa- 
tion book from the respectable house of Chap- 
man & Hall, London, professing to be the auto- 
biography of one of the wives of Kibrizli Me- 
hemet Pasha, who was once Ottoman minister 
at London. She was a Greek, the daughter ot 
a Roman Catholic, and at the age of thirteen 
was married toa Frenchman. Five years af- 


was then military attaché to the legation, and 
at the age of twenty-two she returned to Con- 
stantinople with him and married him. Her 
story is revolting in a high degree, and with re- 
gard to herself her confessions are sufficiently 
bad to deprive her of sympathy for the persecu- 





Personal and Professional Notes. 
Edwin Forrest is rapidly recovering his health 
and will probably resume his profession next 
li. 

They call Clark Mills a fool because he has 
named his residence near New York ‘‘Statue 
Dale.” 

Amos Tuck has got a gold-headed cane from 
some of his subordinates in the land depart- 


= 


Missouri. 


Palfrey, R. C. Winthrop, and several other 


— a purple-beech — at Dorchester, Mass., on 
the grounds of Marshall P. Wilder. 


house at Long Branch, situated a mile from the 
ocean. 
brownstone trimmings, and is grand and im- 
posing, having a castellated, tower-like appear- 
ance. 


come off at Westmi.ster Abbey to-day (the 
27th): M. Auguste Rouzand, the happy man, 


only twelve admirals in France this means a 
high distinction. He is amiable and cultivated, 


twenty-four. The wedding will have some pe- 
culiar features. For instance, all the dresses— 
bride’s and bridesmaids’—are to be made by the 
famous man-milliner of Paris, Worth. Baron 
Rothschild is to give the bride away. Th« 
bridegroom’s first man is to be Prince Ponia- 
towski, the author of ‘‘Gelmina,” the new opera 
written for Patti. Among the bridesmaids are 


blown up on Saturday through the carelessness 
of a drunken engineer. At the time of discov- 
ery by outside parties there was a pressure of 
seventy-five pounds of steam on and no water 
in the boiler, and it required the greatest skill 
to prevent a frightful catastrophe. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 








MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
Boston.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 


OVER 10 PER CENT. INCOME. 


ARKANSAS STATE LOAN, 


¢ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
THE GLOBE. 


MR. ARTHUR CHENEY..... Geknacdewces PROPRIETOR. 
Mr. W. R. FLoyD..... decese dhdagdiaatasece MaNaGER. 








che dense fog, Monday night, and will prove a 

-otal loss. 

200 in all, together with the baggage and furni- 

Moncure ID. Conway sends some interesting | ture, were all saved. 

items about Nilsson’s marriage, which is to] valued at $140,000, her engines costing $50,000, 
L 


rine insurance on her, although there was a fire 


is son of a French admiral, and as there are } will not interfere with the business of the line, 


an thirty-six years of age, Miss Nilsson being | will be completed next week, so that construc- 
tion trains will enter Claremont, and regular 
yassenger trains will begin running September 
2. After this is completed the rails will be laid 
two anda half miles further to the Sullivan road. 


animals have rented a building at Roxbury, 
which will be fitted up as a home for such stray 
horses, cats and dogs as are found on the streets 
without owners. If the animals are not claimed 
after a reasonable time they will be killed or 
otherwise disposed of according to their value. 

In view of the fact that the stables about to be 
erected by the Metropolitan Railway Company 
on their recent purchase at Roxbury will be un- 
pleasantly near the Followes Atheneum, which 
adjoins the estate, the corporation has offered 
to take this property, compensating its trus- 
tees for the money already expended upon the 
building. 

West End uppertendom is deeply moved over 
the approaching marriage of one of its most ar- 
istocratic members, an old gentleman who can 
count his dollars by hundreds of thousands, 
and in whose veins flows the blue blood of the 
Barclays, to his Irish servant-girl. However, 
Mrs. Grundy’s scathing remarks were all of no 
avail, and Mary left for Europe to meet her 
affianced, in the steamer ‘‘Hecla” on Thursday. 
The trustees of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Promotion of Agriculture have been obliged 
to give up their proposed exhibition of stock 
and dairy produce, having failed to obtain the 
use of the Coliseum and the adjacent grounds, 
simply because they wished the Executive Com- 
mittee to expend about $40,000 for their accom- 
modation, and then share the receipts. The 
risk wouldn’t pay, and, moreover, the building 
would be essentially altered, if not spoiled, for 
other displays. 

There is no doubt now (as there has been 
heretofore in some minds) that the Irish band 
was Irish. In exemplification of the strongest 
[rish charactcristic, they have quarrelled among 
themselves from the first, until the band finally 
divided, and fifteen of the members started for 
1ome, Saturday, with Clements, the leader, 
while the rest, claiming to be the ‘‘original Ja- 
cobs,” will give concerts in this country until 
chey split again. Clements goes away in bad 
»dor, having disgraced himself by a futile at- 
tempt to implicate a servant girl in a theft. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The late Nathaniel Breed, of Lynn, left $50,- 
00 for the establishment of a seminary or an 
isylum for destitute children of Lynn, but the 
sum is not available till after the death of his 
widow and children. 

William H. Goff and William R. Parker, who 
ire suspected of having murdered William 
Cummings at Taunton on Saturday, the 13th, 
ind then throwing him into the Assonet river, 


Infantry. The general, having been at home|terwards they were divorced. At Paris she | were examined at Taunton last Saturday. Par- 
on a visit for a few months, starts to-day on his | made the acquaintance of Mehemet Pasha, who | ker was finally discharged, but Goff was held 


to appear before the grand jury in September. 

Prof. Hall attempted a bailoon ascension at 
Salem on Saturday, but after ascending about 
300 feet the concern collapsed, and the profes- 
sor and his comrade, Mr. Pickering of the Sa- 
lem Institute of Technology, were soon safely 
leposited on a mud flat, from which they be- 
‘ook themselves looking rather the worse for 


tions which she alleges she has since undergone. | wear. 


‘I'he second regatta of the National Rowing 
Association of American Colleges was held 
Wednesday morning on the Connecticut river, 
two miles below Springfield. In the University 
race six crews contended and came in in the fol- 
lowing order: Amherst, Harvard, Massachu- 
setts Agricultural, Bowdoin, Williams and 
Yale. The time of the winning crew was 
16.32 1-5, the best on record. Wesleyan Uni- 


versity, Amherst, Brown and Sheffield Scien- 
tific were the contestants for Freshman honors, 


ind came in in the above-mentioned order, 
Wesleyan making 17.7 1-5. Ten or fifteen 


ment of the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad in | thousand people witnessed the race. 


MAINE. 
The farmers of York, who refused last spring 


Longfellow, Lowell, Prof. Washburn, J. G- | 335 a ton for hay, because there would be a short 
crop and hay would go up, were much disap- 
gentlemen, recently assisted in planting a tree | pointed recently in sending their commodity to 
Portsmouth market and being offered but $25 
for it. 
they reflected that the hay crop, like the weath- 


Edwin Booth has purchased the handsomest | -r, was uncertain. 


As the farmers hauled it home again 


The steamer ‘‘New England” of the Boston 
ind St. John, N. B., line, struck on the easterly 


It is built of Philadelphia brick, with ledge of Eastern Wolf, a bold, rocky island 


The society for the prevention of cruelty to 


calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 


A LIMITED NUMBER OFFERED AT 


press protection of depositors. 3m may4 


HEADQUARTERS 
GRANT CENTRAL CAMPAIGN CLUB 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


No. 6 Hamilton place, osposite Park street. 





operation in the conduct of the Campaign. 
july6 tf OSCAR E. DOOLITTLE, Secretary. 





Proposals in writing (marked ‘Proposals for Coli- 
seum”’) will be received by the undersigned, for the 
Executive Committee of the World’s Peace Jubilee, 
until SATURDAY, July 27, at 12 o’clock M., for the 
purchase of the **COLISEUM” property, Boston. 
The Committee have a lease (tree) of the ground on 
which the building stands, until June 17, 187; , which 
can be continued three months longer on satisfactory 
terms. The right is reserved to reject any or all pro- 
posals that may be made. 
GEORGE H. DAVIS (Hallet, Davis & Co.), 
Chairman Executive Committee, 
july20._& Boston, Mass. 

DESIRABLE BRICK HOUSE FOR SALE. 
The subscriber offers his present residence, No. 10 
Garland street (running from Washington street to 
Shawmut avenue. first street north of Dover street). 
for sale. It is very centrally situated, with excellent 
horse-car accommodation, and promises well for a per- 
manent investment. It is now in tip-top order from 
attic to basement, and no repairs will be needed fur 
years. Has twelve rooms, beside wash, bath and 
trunk rooms, hot and cold water carried up, gas in 
every room, and is every-way fitted for immediate 
occupation. Can be seen, and further particulars 
given, on application to CHARLES W. SLACK, Com- 
monwealth office, 25 Bromfield street. june22 











NEW LOANS. 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON AND QUINCY 
RAILROAD CO. 


seven Per Cent. 


BONDS. 


Free of Government Tax, 


COUPON OR REGISTERED. 


PORTLAND SIX PER CENT. BONDS. 


DUE IN 1897. 


ISSUED IN AID OF THE PORTLAND & ROCHES- 
TER RAILROAD. 


Interest Payable in Boston. 


NASHUA SIX PER CENT. BONDS. 


DUE IN 1892, 


Interest Payable in Boston. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & C0,, 


40 State Street. 
tf july27 





tbout fifteen’ miles east from Eastport, during 
The crew and the passengers, about 
The ‘‘New England” was 


nd was 1100 tons burthen. There was no ma- 


isk of about $50,000. The loss of the steamer 


is the New Brunswick has taken her place. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
The Sugar-River Railroad, thirty miles long, 


Che president of the Sugar River road, John S. 
Walker of Claremont, is pushing things with en- 
srgy; real estate in that town is in brisk de- 
nand at advanced prices, and many new houses 
‘re going up. New grounds are being fitted up 
it Claremont, at an expense of $10,000, by 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


Clothing Department. 


TERS, which we have just got ready, and the same 


> 


ENGLISH LINEN at $3.50 each. 


medium sizes, at $1.50, $3.00 und $3.50 each. 


> 





RETAIL 





In order to close out lots of Spring Clothing in light 


and medium weights, we have marked the goods— 
COATS, PANTALOONS and VESTS to such 
low prices, as must insure an immediate sale. The 
garments are all of ourown manufacture, and war- 
runted to give satisfaction. 


We also offer a new line of LINEN DUCK DUS- 


8 we sold last season at $8, for $6 each. 
Also aline at $5 each, and a fot made from FINE 


STRIPED GINGHAM SACKS, in small and 


nd a lotof SACKS, made from genuine INDIA 


Each local Grant and Wilson Club, as soon as 
formed, is requested to send a list of its Officers to 
these Headquarters, that there may be mutual co- 


PROPOSALS FOR THE COLISEUM.— 


Good Reasons why they are a Safe and 


mortgage. 


property owned by the Company, which includes im- 
provements made and to be mide, a valuable charter 
(perpetual) from the State of Illinois, giving the ex- 
clusive right to create Water Power, and slack water | ! 
Navigation. by the construction of Dams and Locks | ¢ > 
upon the Kankakee and Iroquois rivers, within the | Ships. Fol. 24. 
State borders. 


City of Wilmin, 
ing sites, warehouse, dwelling and rtore lots, 
enhanced in value by the improvements already 


made. 


—5000-horse — now ready for use, and 10,000 more 
to be created. 


earning an_income—connected by the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal with all points on the Mississippi 
river, and on the Lakes, without breakage of bulk. 


to be Miss Bentinck, daughter of Lord George 


the Sullivan county park association, and the 


by-side, mutually supporting the United States 
flag, which hangs in graceful folds between 
them, the foot of the stgff resting upon the 
ground, the right hand of the soldier grasping it, 
while his left is holding his musket én trdsié- 


Dodge, of Boston; Miss Burnham and Miss 
Spooner—the last three being ladies whose ac- 


from America. 





Dramatic Notes. 
THE ‘‘GLOBE.” 


the subsequent evenings, by large and fully ap- 
preciative audiences. It gives a new panto- 
mime and sundry changes in the ‘‘variety’ 
departments. A new burlesque opening was 
funny, but somewhat mislocated, having been 
written for New York. It will get acclimated 
and domiciled, however, by-and-bye, if not al- 
ready. ‘‘Humpty” and ‘‘Pantaloon” get into a 
good many scrapes, but escape wonderfully well 
fromthemall. The Martens still delight, and the 
littie people are painfullv interesting. The 
Wilson brothers are as graceful and alert as 
ever. The whole performance is a cheerful and 
satisfying one for the warm weather, and the 
theater is very cool. 
THR ‘‘sT. JAMES.” 

The Australian story, dramatized under the ti- 
tle of ‘‘Trumps,” has been having a successful 
run at this theater, Yankee Locke playing the 
leading part. It will be given this afternoon 
and evening. On Monday night next, ‘‘Ten 
Nights in a Bar-Room” will be offered, with Yan- 
kee Locke in the leading character. Mr. Locke’s 
versatility and humor were never more apparent, 
and though a veteran, and the play a standard 
one of its class, he will enkindle an interest 
that cannot be withstood. The ‘‘St. James” 
affords a very agreeable place to pass a warm 
evening. 








NEWS OUTLINE. 


Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 
The rise in the value of land in this city ad- 
joining the Coliseum has been 50 per cent. dur- 
ing the past six months. 

The will of the late ex-Mayor, John P. Bige- 
low bequeaths $10,000 to the Lawrence Acade- 
my at Groton where he began his education. 

George Miller, clerk for Alexander B. Wil- 
bor, apothecary, absconded last week with about 
$400. He is suppused to have gone tothe Brit- 
ish Provinces, where he belongs. 

The daily papers are full of complaints about 
the bad location of the pest house in this city, 
on account of its nearness to business, and one 
man owning a wharf near by has sued the city 
for $25,000 damages. 

A large number of the Massachusetts volun- 
teers in the Mexican war held a meeting in this 
city, on Friday, and voted to hold a reiinion of 
the New England regiment, July 12, 1873, which 
is the 25th anniversary of the organization of 
the regiment. 

Charles H. Leavitt, thirty years old and a 
mem)er of the firm of G. F. Hunting & Leav- 
ut, real estate dealers, committed suicide on 
Sunday with laudanum. He had been for sev- 
eral months excited, owing to domestic irregu- 
lazities of which he was the author. 


"Fhe Herald printing-office came near being 





Cavendish Bentinck; Miss Kate Vivian; Miss | —onnecticut valley fair will be held thereon the 
: third week in September. 


qu:intance Mile. Nilsson made on her voyage | its possession two brass cannon manufactured 


RHODE ISLAND. 
The veteran artillery corps of Warren has in 


it Strasbourg in 1760. They were brought to 


this country during the French and English 
war, were captured by the latter at Montreal, 
and afterward were taken from Burgoyne at 
. Saratoga by Gen. Gates. 
The ‘‘second edition” of ‘‘Humpty-Dumpty” | war they passed into the hands of the Provi- 
was duly issued on Monday evening last, and re- | dence Artillery, and were used by them in the 
ceived with unbounded satisfaction on that and rhe ¥ tines heed in. the hands of the Warren Ar- 
ery. 


At the close of the 
elebrated Dorr war in 1842, since which time 


CONNECTICUT. 
The Supreme Court has just rendered a /de- 


cision to the effect that a married woman can 
acquire property in her own right. 


Nine women in Hartford, one of them worth 
over $100,000, have sent in with their taxes an 
energetic protest against taxation without rep- 
resentation. Perhaps, they say, the day will 


yet come when women will awake to the fact 


that they are as much aliens to this government 
as are the subjects of Queen Victoria or of the 
King of Abyssinia, and that they owe no more 
allegiance to it than they do. Then they may 
unite in larger numbers and utterly refuse to 
pay taxes to support a government that thrusts 
them out of its councils. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


WHITE’S 











SPECIALTY 





FOR DYSPEPSIA. 





THE WOVEN WIRE MATTRESSES, for sale at STE- 
VENS’S, 601 Washington street, make people think a 
reform in bed-making has come. 





Moss Rose Bups and LIYY-OF-VaLLBY fresh 
every morning. CALDER & OTIS, Florists, 
Hotel Boylston, Tremont, cor. Boylston streets. 





FLOWERS! FLOWERS!! FLOWERS!!!—From our 
own greenhonses—fresh every morning. 

CaLDER & OTIS, Florists, 
TREMOAT, COR. BOYLSTON STREET. 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, No. 387 Wash- 
ington street.—All deposits made in this Institution 
ON OR BEFORE AUGUST 1, 1872, will draw interest 
from that date for all full calendar months they re- 
main in Bank. 





“SPRING OPENING.”—3000 White Vests, 3000 Light 
Fancy Pants, 3000 Fancy Full Suits, 3000 Linen and 
Seersucker Coats, 10,000 Boy’s Suits, all grades, are 
offered at Retail by the EAGLE CLOTHING COMPANY, 
corner Washington and Essex streets. One price. 





OLD AND NEW.—You can always obtain fresh, new 
CiGaRs that a fortnight before were in Havana, or 
you can have them that have got dry and rich with 
age—from our large stock. 
JaMms DINGLEY & Co., 

99 Washington street. 





By the use of the famous HaLForpD LEICESTER- 
SHIRE TaBLE SAUCE your soup, fish and meat are 
made more delicious and nutritive. Every person 
who uses the Halford ia its proper reference. Physi- 
cians heartily recommend its use, for they know it to 
be made of choice material ;. 





SEERSUCKERS, of imperfect colorings, suitable 


for office or house wear, at $3 each. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 WASHINGTON STREET. 
july27 lt 


$100,000 


VERMONT & CANADA 


8 Per Cent Railroad Bonds, 








DUE 1891, 
FREE OF U. #@. TAX. 


FOR SALE BY 


SPENCER, VLLA & C0., 
BREWSTER, SWEET & CO. 


july27 


THE STEAM YACHT 


“MISCHIEF” 


Has been purchased by the owners of the 


ISLAND HOUSE, 
LOWELL ISLAND, 
And will run as follows: 
Leave T wharf, Boston, for Lowell Island and Mar- 
blehead, daily (Sundays excepted), at 3.30P.M. Re- 
turning, will leave Marblehead at 8.15 A. M., Lowell 


Island at 8.30 A. M. 
Will leave Lowell Island at 7 and 8 A. M., connect- 








and 8.55 A. M. 
Will also leave Marblehead at 6.30 and 7.30 P. M. for 
Loweil Island, connecting with trains leaving Boston 
at 5 and 6 P. M., and on Saturday nights at 8.45, con- 
necting with trains from Salem at 8.15. 
The Island House is now conducted as a quiet, family 
resort. Charges moderate. The healthfulness and 
attractions of Lowell I=land are unsurpasreed by any 
watering place. The addition of this beautiful steam 
yacht adds much to the popular? of the House. 
Yacht Ticket- at office al E-tite and Buildin 
Co., 387 Washington street, and office Boston Lun 
Co., 102 State street. ; 
july27 2t SUTTON & CO., Marblehead P. O. 








b ee aes oe BO: SF - Oe. 
Auditor’s Report for Distribution. 





OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR OF ACCOUNTS, 
City HALL, July 26, 1872. 

Notice is hereby os that copies of the Auditor of 
Accounts’ Annual rt of the Receipts and Expen- 
ditures of the CITY OF BOSTON and the COUNTY 
OF SUFFOLK. for the financial year 1871-2, terminat- 
ing April 30, 1872, may be obtained at the several Po- 
lice Station Houses, and at the Office of the Auditor 
of Accounts, City Hall. ALFRED T. TURNER, 

july27-6t Auditor of Accsount 


HE SCIENCE OF HEALTH, No. 2. Aug- 
ust. Popular Physiology Man’s Place in Na- 
wire; American Girls; Health of Women; Pre-natal 
influences ; The Bath—How to Use it; Timely Topic- 
—Sunstroke.Seasickness ; Summer Complaints; **Con- 
sequential Damages,” etc. Oujy 20 cents. §2 a year. 
$1 for six months. Newsmen haveit. S.R. WELLS. 
339 Broadway, N. Y., NEW ENGLAND NEws Co., 
Bost Mass. N2t july27 








MARRIAGES. 








Dorchester, Moses Grant Daniell of Roxbury district. 





Boston, je Mary 
B. Porter of Weymouth. 


At Weymouth, 24th inst.. by Rev. Nathaniel Hall of 
Fifeld Porter, daughter of Thomas 





eefPRICKS AND TRAPS.”—Don't be fool- 

ish. Avoid being swindled by at once sub- 
ecriving fur the “Star Spangled Banner.” Only 75 
cents @ year and superb chromo free. Specimens 6 
cents, Address “Banner,” Hinsdale, N. H. 





ing at Marbiehead with trains for Boston at 7.45] _ 


70 Cents and Accrued Interest. 





_ These Bonds were issued under the act of the Leg- 
islature for the purpose of assisting the * Arkansax 
Central Railway ” in accordance with Section 6 of the 
Constitution of the State of Arkansas, which provides 
as follows: *‘ The Credit of the State or counties shall 
never be loaned for any purposes without the consent o 

the people thereof expressed through the ballot-boz.” 
which act was submitted to the people at the general 
election held in Nov., 1868, and unanimously ratified 
by them. The Legislature of the State has no power 
to grant any additional aid whatever; consequently the 
debt of the State cannot be increased. except Ly umenu- 
ine the Constitution through a vote of the whole peo- 

e 


As an additional security these Bonds are guaran- 
teed by the Arkansas Central Railway by special en- 
_dorsement, recorded as a mortgage in every county 
through which the line passes, acting as a direct lien 
upon the property of the Company, its Real Estate, 
Rolling Stock and Franchises. é 

It is also recorded that the “ faith and 
credit of the State are solemnly and irre- 
vocably pledged for the Reewent and He- 
demption of the Princip and Interest of 
each and every Bond.”’ 

Every possible sateguard surrounds them to pro- 
tect ao holder from the danger of corruption and 
fraud. 

Unlike ordinary Riilway Bonds those now offered 
are negotiable at any time on the New York Stock 
Exchange, as may be observed from the daily Stock 
Quotations. 

The bonds are of the denomination of $1,000 each. 
payable to bearer, and therefore negotiable by simple 
delivery. The interest coupons attached to each 
bond are payable semi-annually, at the office of the 
Union Trust Company in New York, by the Treasurer 
of the State on the Ist day of Octaber and April in 
each year, until the principal of the Bonds is re- 
deemed at par in 1898. Adress 


WILLIAMS & BOSTWICK, 


Bankers, 49 Wall Street, New York, or the 


ARKANSAS CENTRAL RAILWAY 6CO., 


No. 123 Pine Street, New York. 





Maps. Pamphlets and Circulars giving fu ll particu- 
lars of this Loan can be had on application to the 
above, or to the following Bankers, agents in Boston, 


WALKER & MERRIAM, 
SPENCER, VILA & 60. 


july27 








POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS. 


Now select the Music Books needed during the next 
Autumn, and agreeably occupy your Summer leisure 
in examining. playing and singing from them. 

THE STANDARD !—Price $1.50; $13.50 per doz. 
Destined to be the Banner Church Music Book of 
the Season. Singers, leaders, teachers! * Rally 
round” the banner! 

SPARKLING RUBIES !—Price 35 cents. 
Sabbath Schools. None better. 

THE PILGRIW’S HARP !—Price 60 cents. For 
Vestries and Prayer Meetings. Unexcelled. 


For 


Take with you, for entertainment at Summer Re- 
sorts, 

THE MUSICAL TREASURE.—225 pages of new 
and popular Songs and Pianoforte pieces, or 
SHOWER OF PEARLS.—Full of the best Vocal 
Duets. Or, 

OPERATIC PEARLS.—Full of the best Opera 
Songs. Or, 

PIANIST’S ALBUM.—Full of the best Piano 
pieces. Or, j 

PIANO-FORTE GEMS.—Full of the best Piano 
pieces. 





Each of the above five books cost $2.50 in boards. 
or $3,00 in cloth. 


it g companion to a lover of music. 


Specimens of the STANDARD sent, for the present, 
postpaid, for $1.25, and of the other books for the re- 
tail price. 


july27 te |i 


THE KANKAKEE COMPANY'S 
BONDS. 








Profitable Investment. 
Ist. 
The issue is limited to $600,000, secured by jirst 


The Mortgage covers the real estate and personal 


3d. 


4th. 


Also, about 250 acres of land finely located in the 
on, suitable for mill and manufactur- 
eatly 


Sth. 
The best and most reliable Water Power inthe West 


6th, 
21 miles of slack water navigation completed, and 


7th. 

The Navigation that is t» be contirued by the Com- 
pany up river to Kankukee City and Momence, gives 
access to the immense bog iron ore beds on the Kan- 
kakee Marshes, being about 40 miles distant from Wil- 


Sth. 


The proceeds from sales of the Bonds to be expend- 
ed in completing the improvements. 


Sth . 


Panne bi Feb gg tel both of Boston. in 
Has more than 200 large pages ful] | County of Suffolk and Commonwealth of Massachu- 
of popular music, and either book isa most emtertain- setts, and JAMES BURNETT of Scotland, Windham 

County, State of Connecticut, have agreed, and do 
hereby agree, to associate ourselves in a limited co- 
partnership according to the statutes of Massachu- 
-etts, for the purpose of manufacturing and selling 
Regd Organs, known in the market as “Bay State 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. Organs,” under the style of FORD & CROCK 


we 


The Real Estate embraces 600 acres of the celebrat- | — 
ed Wilmington Coal lands—the best coal in Illinois, 
aud but three miles distant from the river. 


Triumphant Universal Approval ! 
— AND — 
Everybody Delighted! 





MONDAY, EVENING, July 29, 1872. 
Last week but two of the Great American Grimaldi, 
GEO. LL. FOX, 


and his grand corps of truly Wonderful and Talented 
Artists who will appear in Geo. L. Fox’s 
Great and Original Pantomime, 


HUMPTY DUMPTY, 


Reconstructed and Revised, comprising a series of 
Fun—Wonder—and Amazement. 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2. 
Doors open at 1.30 and 7.30 P. M. Performance be- 


gins at 2 and 8. 
“ST. JAMES.” 


ADOLPH VON DUREN...... -++-Lessee and Manager. 





Third week of the season. 
MONDAY JULY 29, 1872. 

“TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR-ROOM.” 
“SAMPLE TWICHELL” (his original character), 
YANKEE LOCKE. 

To conclude with a Favorite Farce. 
MATINEE, SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 
Doors open at 7 1-2; Curtain rises at 8. 


THE “COLISEUM,” 
At foot of West Canton street, OPENED DAILY. 
Admission 35 cents. july20 


LADIES’ FURNISHING G00D8. 











Cushman & Brooks, 


AT NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


THE LARGEST 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 
‘LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS 


STORE 
IN BOSTON. 
AT NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


july20 4t 





LIMITED PARTNERSHIP. 


This may certify that we, CHARLES R. FORD, 
the 





ETT, 
n the city of Boston, to commence July 12, 1873. and 


to terminate July 12, 1875. The said Chas. R. Ford and 


amuel J. Crockett are the general partners, and the 


suid James Burnett is the special partner, and bas 
ec 


ontributed the sum of three thousand dollars in cash 


toward the common stock of said gt corer 


In witness whereof we, the said Charles R. Ford, 


Samuel J.Crockett and James Burnett, have hereunto 
set our hande this July 12, 1872. 


CHARLES R. FORD, 
SAMUEL J. CROCKRETT, 
JAMES BURNETT. 

In presence of B. E. Perry. 





COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS.—SUPFFO' 


$8.—July 12, 1872.—Then the above-named CHAR: + 
R. FORD, SAMUEL J. CROCKETT and JAMES BUBNE( + 
2d. appeared and acknowledged the above instrume:t o 
be their free act and deed, before me, 


[Stamp.] B. E. PERRY, Justice of the Peace. 





SUFFOLK REGISTRY OF D&EDs.—BosrToN, July 1’, 
872, at 10 o’clock and 15 min., A. M., received a: ' 


entered in the Fourth Volume of Limited Part. -r 


Attest: 
july20 


A POPULAR, 


THOMAS F. TEMPLE, Register. 
& 


DELICIOUS AND HEALTHFUL BEVERAGE. 


Boston Ginger Ale. 


At retail by FIRST-CLASS GROCERS generally. 


For sale to the Trade by 


VINCENT, HATHAWAY & CO., 


mington. 109, 111 and 113 Broad St., 


july6 BOSTON. a 








All proceeds derived from the sale and lease of the 
Company’s real estate to be placed in the hands of 
three Trustees as a Sinking Fund to pay the Bonds, 
which will mature January 1, 1881. 


10th. 
They are sold at an extremely low rate. 


“90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 


llth. 
Principal and interest payable in GOLD. 
13th. 


Interest 8 per cent., payable semi-annually, equal 
to a 10 per cent. (currency) investment. 


13th. 


We have personally visited the property and exam- 
ined into the merits of the enterprise and the charac- 
ter of the work done by the Company, and can rec- 
ommend our friends and — to invest, as the se- 
curity is NOW ample, and daily increasing in value. 
The masaive Stone Locks and Immense Timber Dims 
(Sof each already constructed) are not exceeded in 
this country for workmanship, durability and strength, 
and every one expresses thei: surprise that so much 
has been done for the amount of money expended. 





For descriptive Pamphlets or Bonds, apply to 


C. E. FULLER & €0,, 


BANKERS, 


No. 2 State St., Boston. 
Denominations of Bonds, $100, $500, $1000. 
July 20, 1872. 4t-jJuly20. 





STRAW MATTINGS! 


—IN— 








Fowle, Torrey & Co., 


164 Washington Street. 


junelS f 








PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR, 


Which is so common nowadays, may be entirely pre 
vented by the use of 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE. 


It has been used in thousands of cases where the 
hair was coming out in handfuls, and has never failed 
to arrest its decay, and to promote a healthy and vig- 
orous growth. It ia at the same time 
UNRIVALLED AS A DRESSING FOR THE HAIR. 
A single application will render it soft and glosey 
for several days. 
jaly20 oop3st 





Macullar, Williams & Parker's 
WHITE VESTS, 


The Best Made in this Country. 





All the best styles worn this season, in Marseilles 
and Linen Duck. 


Retail Prices, $3, $3.50, $4, $4.50, 95, 96. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 Washington Street. 


Boston, July 13. 1872. 3t 


STREET EXTENSION'! 


We have been notified that the City will soon ut 
off our store thirty-five feet in depth to extend [ev- 
onshire street throngh Wilson’s lane. This forcer us 
to reduce stock. We have 


Marked Down Our Prices 
MUCH BELOW THE MARKET. 


L. D. BOISE & SON, 
TAILORS AND CLOTHIERS, 


30 Washington Street. 
_July20 x 


5 CARD. 


MR. JOHN GALVIN, 
With a grateful sense of the liberal patronage which 
has been bestowed upon him in the past, begs. with 
respect, to inform his friends and the public that he 
has relinquished the 

FLORAL BUSINESS. 

Hitherto carried on by him xt No. 61 Tremont street, 
to his sons, who will in the future carry on the busi- 
ness under the style of 

GALVIN BROTHERS. 
Nothing will be left undone by the new Grm to at- 
tain thorough excellence in their specialties, and Ma. 
JOHN GALVIN solicits for them a continuance of tnat 
patronage with which he has been so highly honored. 
BoeTon, July6, 1872. 73 




















PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PABLOB-BEDS 

In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail bv 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


681 and 65683 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. @m juneis 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ct tS Oo: 2 BO: 82:6 28. 
GENERAL LAWS AND BESOLVES. 


Notice is hereby ge that copies of the GENER- 
AL LAWS AND RESOLVES passed by the 

ture of Massachusettes during the session for can 
be obtained by citizens desiring them at the several 
Police Stations in this city, and at the City Clerk’s 


office, City Hall. 
yuly20 % 8. FP, McCLEAP 



































Re SHAR ERENT NAL ARM Yorn ea tC BNEW 


Rebar. tevasv tensa 














THE COMMONWEALTH, BOSTON, SATURDAY, JULY 








Americans Abroad. 


: Rees 
y ND THE(R FOLLIES, AND HOW 
BEng Marti a Re IMPOSED UPON. 


BY KATE FIELD. 


If you and I did not sincerely love America 
the actions of its people wouid oe as indifferent 
to us as those of other countries; i. is because 
we desire to make our repuviic respected as 
muc abroad as it deserves tuat we are keenly 
alive to all shortcomings. Whea I see a French- 
man glaring impudently at a woman, or @ Ger- 
man swallowing both kaite and fork in the pro- 
cess of eating, or an Englishman bullying nis 
inferiors and being “auvle’” in tue presence of 
those above hun in rank, [ awn disgusted but not 
personaliy concerned. Let au American give 
offence, and I feel in a measure respunsivie tor 
his conduct, fur, remember, Saily, tuat our na- 
tion is a child id !yéars, in fact 1s out just born, 
and in Eurdpedfi dpiniun is va trial. As the 
prevailing governments of the old world are 
more or less despotic, and thoruugily aristo- 
cratic, they look with no love apun a republic 
whose success is a menace to divine rigat and 
the degrading spirit of caste. Singuiarly ignor- 
int of all that concerns us, not thinking it worth 
while to study: ‘people or institutions, all 
theic traditivns apd prejudices are against us, 
and they are only too-nappy when individual ex- 
amples conficm previous conclusions. There- 
fure, you see, Sally, how important it is that 
Americans abroad should hyaoravly represent 
their country. Each man and wouian is a bit of 
the repuolic, is scanned and discussed as such, 
condemned or praised as such. European radi- 
cals, anxious for the coming of the universal re- 
public, look to us fur practical evidence of what 
they so earnestly and unselfishly preach. ‘They 
grow faint-hearted when they find folly and 
vice added to a total indifference to the propa- 
gation of the form of government which the 
most advanced minds of all countries believe to 
be but fur the advancement of humanity. 

I do honestly believe that if Americans abread 
fully realized their influence, either for good or 
evil, there would be much less cause for ad- 
verse criticism than there is at present. Many 
come over for the purpose of what is elegantly 
termed ‘‘a spree.” Out-frenchifying fast Paris- 
ians, they do everything that public opinion re- 
strained them from doing at home, and, return- 
ing to America acomphished in little but vice, 
graft French manners on to republican princi- 
ples with bad results to the tree of liberty. 
Bear in mind, Sally, that I am dealing with our 
sinners, not our many saints. The men go ail 
lengths; the women go as far as they dare— 
sometimes farther. Paris is the chosen rendez- 
vous, not because of a bright sun and many 
works of art, but because vice and folly need not 
be sought. They come without biddiag, and 
stay by you as long as there isa franc left in 
your pocket. When you have no more money 
you are no longer charming. 

And the flattery, Sally, that one is obliged to 
endure in Paris! It must pay, otherwise it 
would not be so universal; and when [ think 
that Americans receive it not only with tolera- 
tion but pleasure, I wonder what has come over 
the people since the landing of the pilgrims. If 
a Frenchwomen smiles and compliments Mon- 
sieur on the shape of his hand, Monsieur is so 
charmed with her bright eyes and pretty lies as 
to pay any amount she chooses to ask for the 
gloves. And the amount of whipped sillabub 
administered to Us Women is positively appall- 
ing! If you try on boots you are overpowered 
with eulogies over your ‘‘petite pied.” The 
more you don’t like the boot, and the more the 
shopkeeper wants to get rid of it, the smaller 
und more beautiful is your ‘‘petite pied.” —Lis- 
ten to the fullowing dialogue between myself and 
a boot-maker :— 

‘*] do not like the boot. It does not fite” 

‘*Mais, pardon, Madame, it exactly suits your 
little foot.” 

‘‘fc does nothing of the sort. 
and narrow.” 

‘‘On the contrary, Madame, I assure you that 
nothing could be better. Perhaps it is a trifle 
long, but your foot is so little that” —— 

“I repeat that the boot is too long and nar- 
row.” 

-*Pardon, Madame, but if you observe closely 
you will see that your Little foot” 

**Let me hear no more nonsense about my lit- 
tle fut, which isn’t little. You know pertectly 
well that the boot does not fit, and unless 
you show me another pair I shall go without 
any.” 

‘*Bien, Madame, on the whole you are right. 
I think that the only way to fit you properly 
will be tv take your measure.” 

And this change of base is made without a 
blush in the coolest possible manner! The man 
lied as long as he could, and wien he found it 
impossible to get rid of the ready-made boots 
told the truth with pertect exactitude. 

‘This is my experience in everything. Send 
for a woman who deals in ‘‘lingerie,” and be- 
fore showing you wnat you desire she will ex- 
hivit Valenciennes dresses for one thousand 
franes, you knowing that if beaten down with 
infinite labor she will take six hundred. ‘But 
the codars,” you say, impatiently. “In one 
moment, Madame. Here is a lovely fichu.” 
“Not to-day. The collars.” ‘*Will Madame 
please cast her eye over this exquisite bit of 
lace?” ‘The collars.” ‘Pardon, Madame, but 


It is too long 





gaze upon these beautifully embroidered hand- 
kercinets.” And so you will be politely bullied 
into examining everything that you do not waut , 
or ougat nut to buy. Finding it useless to dis- 
play her wares, the woman at iast produces the 
collars, which are not pretty and are not what you 





want. She employs much rhetoric to make you 
believe that never were there such beautiful col- 
lars, nur collars so becoming to your style. Re- 
main vodurate, and the wretched creature at last 
says, ** Phere are moments when my selection of ; 
Collars 18 not very good; this is one of them. ' 
When Madame returns [ promise to suit you 
exactly, tor now I see what you require!” Again 
not a olush, and the woman leaves with a smile 
and a biand ‘bon jour.” There are people. 
Sally, who, if not fooled into buying, receive 
the hies with perfect equanimity. It may be 
unamiable, but Icannot; and I believe that fewer 
Americans would be cheated if more resented 
the attempts in this direction. 

Then when it comes to dressmakers, Saily, 
no words can describe the acting that take> 
place. If you possess good points, they are de- 
scanted upon in all their length, breadth and 
thickness. If you possess none, they are in- 
vented. You are a model for a sculptor; you 
are distingué beyond princesses. You have 
eyes beaming with intelligence; you are so 
spirituelle as from sympathy to furnish wit to 
all with whom you come in contact; you are, 
you are, you are—until you feel like presenting | 
a pistol at their long heads and exclaimiag, | 
‘*Dead silence or your dead bodies!” But, as | 
remarked before, it answers admirably as a rule. 
I've seen women accept this adulation with de- 
light, and as a consequence order dresses they 
did not want, and which their husbands growled 
at paying tor. Sally, human nature is exces- 
sively frail, particularly when it comes to Paris. 
There all your weaknesses break out, and, like 
the measles, come to the surface. My opinion 
is that many saints would de full-grown sinners 
if they only had the opportunity that Paris af- 
fords for developing latent capacities. 

To return to dressmakers; let me tell you, 
Sally, that Americans ruin them by paying fab- 
ulous amounts. Because clothes at the highest 
prices are not—on account of the taritfs—as ex- 
pensive as at home, American women rarely 
dispute a bill, and are laughed at by the very 
person who realizes enormous profits from 
their folly. For six perfectly plain underwaists, 
worth at the most six francs apiece, and for two 
similar waists trimmed with lace, worth fitteen 
francs apiece, I was recently charged by a fash- 
ionable modiste one hundred and forty francs! 
On looking at the bill, [ murmured, then count- 
ed out the money and was about to pay it, when 
I concluded to express my indignation, and see 
what would be the result. It was received with 
perfect composure, as though in no way surpris- 
ing. ‘‘L shall not pay this outrageous bill,” I 
declared. **Very well,” quietly rejoined the 
enemy, ‘‘when madame returns she will make 
some arrangements.” Now, Sally, is not this 
dishonesty enouga to spoil Auglo-Saxon tem- 
pers? It is quite time for me to return to 

America. I can't make matters better, and they 
make me much worse. 








Mr. Nasby at Baltimore. 
THE MIX—HOW HE PROPOSES TO STUMP THE 
COUNTRY. 


Baryva's Hore, } 
Batrimore, July 8, 1872. 

I am, ez a matter of course, a delegate to the 
Biltimore convenshun, where I am to proudly 
cast my vote forthe favorite uv the Democracy, 
Horris Greelvy, the wood-chopper of Chappa- 
qua. Ido not feel in a pertikerly strong and 
healthy mood—on the contrary, I am in a con- 
lishen so dized and bewildered that I hardly 
tnow where I am. 


uv the people—a Democratic leader uv the peo- 
ple—and consekently hevn’t but one principle— 
Post Ofis. Convince me that a‘candidate is 
sound on that question, and, in the words of the 

et— 
a “Ez he is mine and I am hizzen, 

What can I want beside?” 

Show me two Candidates, one uv which is 
sounder than tother on the question uv postofiis, 
and I am for that sounder one first, last, and all 
the time. Nothing kin shake me in this. 

But it ain’t so with all men. There is a great 
mass wh« see suthing in politiks beside postoftis, 
men wich hev pet hobbies, wich they ride vehe- 
mently and unceasingly, and who verily bleeve 
in’em, I hev been interviewed by dozens uv 
this most exaspiratin and sole-wearin’ class for 
ten days. My head whirls ez tho’[ hed bin sea- 
sick fur a week. Four minnits and a half an- 
other man comes up: ‘‘Pennsylvany holds out 
both her hands for Greeley. ‘The vigorous old 
protectionisi—the man which hez fought the 
battle uv Ameriken labor agin furrin pauper la- 
bor—kin alluz command the voice uv Pennsyl- 
vany. Pennsylvany goes for Greeley and 
protection! ‘Tnere will be no lowerin’ uv tariff 
under Honest Oid Pig Iron Horris! I hev it 
from his committee! Take suthin.” : 

In about seven minnits (before I had another 
drink fairly down) an Illinoy man came boom- 
ia” up. ‘‘Rah for Greeley!” he yelled. ‘Rah 
for Honest old Horris! With the great Horris 
at the head of affairs, the bloated aristocratic 
manufakterers uv Pennsylvany and Noo Eng- 
land will sing small. With the great and good 
agricultooral and editorial wood: chopper uy the 
farmers uv the 7rebcon there will be no more 
oppression uv the West with tariffs and sich. I 
nev it from his committee. Take suthin.” 

In ten minnits afterwards, afore that drink 
iad gone to that bourne from which no drinks 
returns, ceptin’ once, when I hed taken a dozen 
too many and was sick at my stumick, wich wuz 
in my yoothful days, up came a man howlin’ for 
“Greeley and speeshy payments,” wich he said 
he got from Greeley’s committee, and follerin 
him wuz another wich howled for ‘Greeley and 
greenbacks,” wich he swore he got from Gree- 
ley’s committee. 

Imajine me a standin at the bar at Barnum’s 
Hotel, a takin a soul-soothin nip uv my favrit bev- 
ridge, whisky strate, with my white hat hanging 
gracefully on my left ear, dreaming peacefully uv 
that comin day when Greeley shel be safe in the 
chair, and I shel hey my commission onct more 
hangin agin the wall uv the postoffis at the cor- 
ners. Imajine one’s being roused from a revery 
so delishus by a loud-mouthed cuss slappin you 
on the back and shoutin, ‘‘Jones, my boy—take 
suthin.” On sich occashuns [ alluz anser to the 
name uv Jones, and respond with alacrity, 
“Thank yoo—don’t keer ef I do.” And then to 
hev this fellow exclaim exultinly, ‘‘What a God- 
send Greeley is tous! Iam from Georgia. I 
wuz in the rebel army, and wuz compelled after 
the war to join with my neighbors to restrain 
the lawless violence uv the infooriated niggers 
and Northerners. We wuz opprest with mili- 
tary by the tyrant Grant, but now, thank heaven, 
there shel be no interference with us. The 
great und good Horris sympathises with us. I 
hev it from his committee in Noo York. Take 
suthin.” 

Five minutes after imajine me salooted by a 
Maine Demokrat, with suthin like this: ‘‘What 
a blessin is Greeley! With Greeley we shel 
have reform and peace. Under Greeley there 
will be lawlessness on the part uv no ex-rebel; 
the kuklux will be put down by the power uv 
the military, and the negroes will be proteckted 
in their rites. I know this will be done, for I 
hev it from his committee. Take suthin.” 

There wuz one man proudly sportin a Gree- 
ley and repudiashen badge, another with Gree- 
ley and payment of the debt in gold, and every 
one uv em wuz jubilant at the prospect of hevin 
his ideas carried out, for every one uv em sed 
he hed full and positive ashoorances from his 
committees. 

I spect I shel hev to take the stump this fall 
for Greeley. I do it gladly, without any 
ashoorances from his committee, for uv course 
he’ll hev to care for his supporters, and bein cared 
for is jist now my principle biznis. But I shel 
try to confine myself to one seckshun. Ef the 
nashunel committee take me over much terri- 
tory, I want to know exactly what territory it 
is, and shel make a map uv it, and shel write on 
the margin of each seckshun precisely what the 
leading interests uv its inhabitants is, and to 
what pertikeler policy it will be necessary to 
pledge the great and good Horris. The note 
will run thus :— 

Pennsylvany—High tariff on iron and coal 
and sich. Protection strong— danger uv im- 
portations—drain of gold to pay for forrun man- 
ufaktures — wood you hev our horny-handed 
laborers redoost to the level uv pauper labor? 
Never! 

Illinoy—Broad fields uv wheat, corn and cat- 
tle on a thousand hills. Agricultur our nateral 
pursoot. Wood you tax the sweat uv the hon- 
est farmer of Illinoy to build up the purse- 
proud arsitocratic manufacturer uv Pennsyl- 
vany? Never! 

Noo England — Tariff on cotton goods and 
proteckshen to the negro in the south, and the 
execooshen uv the laws, even if the millitary 
hez to be yoosed. 

South Karoliny—Free trade alluz. In dee- 
stricks where there is nobody but planters, no 
...illitary rool; where niggers predominate and 
are reasonable, millitary to protect them from 
tae infamous Ku Klux. 

And soon. Even with such preparashun it 
will be close and judgematical work, but I kin 
voit. Besides, them patriots wich expect to be 
post masters and sich will alluz be on hand to 
post me, so that I can’t make any serious mis- 
takes. 

What a beauuful thing it would be to be a Re- 
»ublikin, and hev the same thing to talk in all 
Yarts uv the country. 

Perroteum V. Nassy 
(wich wuz postmaster). 








This Weather. 


— 
BY CHARLES D. WARNER. 


Dr. Livingstone is not probably so much of 
in idiot as he has been thought. He at least 
cnows enough to stay in Africa during our heat- 
»d term, and refuse to be discovered and brought 
»ack to be broiled under our July sun. If we 
ecvuld, we would be in Unyanyembe to-day. 
for there is said to be a subterranean passage 
between Unyanyembe and Nyasea, and Dr. 
Livingstone is no doubtin it this minute. He 
.6 exploring its cool recesses and luxuriating in 
ts dripping passage. Perhaps he is sailing on 
a stream in that underground channel, where he 
1as no need of fans or umbrellas, or iced sher- 
Yet or lager beer. If it is true that the river 
Rusyi flows into Janganyiki, and that therefore 
Janganyiki is unconnected with the Nile, the 
exploration of this subterranean passage may 
solve a problem in physical geography. But it 
is not in this respect that we are interested in 
it, but because it promises to open up a new 
and cool place in which to spend the summer. 
It would be better in some respects than the 
cave under the chorus in the Boston Coliseum; 
for it would be a temperate place for one thing, 
and less Teutonic than the subterranean passage 
in Boston. 

This is, like the same season every year, the 
hottest weather ever known. The intercourse 
with Oriental Japan has something to do with 
it. The country is flooded with Japanese fans. 
Everybody must have noticed that. And where 
there is a great increase of any article there is 
always created an artificial want for it. The 
weather was never so hot before as it has been 
since the importation of so many ship-loads of. 
these fans. But this is not by any means the 
worst of it. These pagan fans are deteriorat- 
ing the national character. Look at the pic- 
tures on them, the dragons, the monsters—the 
impossible domestic life, the heating tea-parties, 
the strange gods. Everybody does look at these 
pictures the greater part of the day. They are 
low in moral tone. How different these are 
from the simple palm-leaf fans of our primitive 
and more Christian national life! The palm- 
leaf fans come from missionary lands, and were 
associated in our ideas with missionary effort. 
In all the country-churches were these great 
fans of palm-leaf. They were Sunday fans. 
They had not a worldly suggestion. Can you 
use the Japanese fans on Sunday? Ought you 
to do so, if you can? How would a Sunday- 
school look studying these grotesque and trifling 
pictures? What would be our feelings to see a 
meeting of the American Board, every member 
of which had a Japan fan in his hand? It is in 
this way that heathendom is coming in and de- 
moralizing us all in a pictorial manner, when 
we are powerless under this heat, and least able 
to resist its encroachments. Talk about our 
Tract Society! These pagan fans are the most 
effective tracts that were ever distributed. And 
they are good fans, too; cheap, light and carry 
a great deal of wind. But there is doctrine in 
the wind. And long before we get cool we shall 
find that we are more than half pagan, and there 
will remain very little for the Buddhist mission- 


now, and saying, complacently, ‘‘His fan is in 
his hand.” Their work is well begun. 

But this is not all that the Japanese have 
done. From paper fans we shall go to using 
their paper handkerchiefs, and paper all-sorts- 
of-things. In Boston now they advertise paper 
suits of clothes for sixty-two and a half cents a 
suit. This is cheap enough, though if a person 
wearing one of them should get caught in the 
rain we imagine he would feel still cheaper. 
They ought to be cool and comfortable, espe- 
cially if they are made of wrapping paper, but 
they would hardly keep their shape with the 
thermometer at ninety-five and one hundred. 
We are not informed what sort of paper they 
are made of, but they might be the means of 
disseminating a cheap literature; one could 
wear a small volume, so that he that runs could 
read. It would be economical to have the suits 
printed on both sides, so that they could be 
turned the second day, and a person could in 
this way wear a serial through the week, ‘‘to be 
continued” being stamped on the coat-tail. On 
Sunday he could put on good clothes, with a 
sermon, or religious extracts from the secular 
papers, printed on them. There is no end to 
the variety in costume that can be attained in 
the use of paper, or to the good that can be 
done. Business men will come down to their 
offices in the morning in a suit of the morning 
daily, cool and fresh; and sure that they have 
the latest, because the telegraphic news will be 
on their backs. They will thus be the means of 
spreading information wherever they go to non- 
subscribers. Summer clothing will not hereaf- 
ter get out of style, but it will get out of date, 
for a man’s old clothes will be at once recog- 
nized. Instead of being pointed as having old 
clothes he will be noted as wearing old news. 
We are evidently only just in the beginning of 
our discoveries of the use of paper. 

These remarks are not made in any trifling 
spirit. One does not trifle with the thermome- 
ter at ninety-eight. This is the sortof weather 
for politics. This is, in fact, a political article. 
The weather is getting ready for the Baltimore 
convention. That will be a cool and cheerful 
time. The Democrats always appear to get 
together in the hottest places at the hottest time 
of the year. And then, to think of supporting, 
in this weather, Horace Greeley! Nobody can 
think of it. Itis absurd. He is a provocative 
to perspiration. There is not a cool bone in his 
body, nor a cool hair on his head. He ought to 
have made his run, if he must run, in the win- 
ter. He is no candidate for a hot summer. 
But it is a relief to turn to Grant. Grant is 
cool. Grantis collected. Grant has sang froid, 
and sang froid is worth more now by the glass 
than soda water. It is something like a pleas- 
ure to support him even in a hot day, for he 
does not appear to need as much supporting as 
Greeley. If this weather continues Greeley’s 
chances will all melt away. Such weather tries 
a man; and we see that Greeley cannot stand 
the test. 

It is a very good time to study the correlation 
of forces. During the day light and heat ap- 
pear to be the same thing, and when night comes 
there is not much change. Motion is only an- 
other form of heat; that we demonstrate every 
moment. A person cannot walk a square, even 
in a paper suit, without discovering that all those 
which he has been accustomed to call original 
elements are melted into one. There is only 
one force, and that is the force that lifts the 
mercury in the thermometer. If any one de- 
sires to run for office or write editorials on the 
state of the country in this weather he can have 
a situation.— Christian Union. 








MISCELLANY. 


SENSE AND SENTIMENT.—No one preaches 
better than the ant, and she says nothing.— 
Franklin. 

Men often appear to lie when most truthful, 
and often seem to tell the truth when most 
false; the most terrible of lies is not that 
which is uttered, but that which is lived.— W. 
T. Clark. 


THe Two GatTes.— 


Two gates unto the road of life there are, 

And to the happy youth both seem afar; 

Both seem afar, so far the past one. seems, 

The gate of birth, made dim with many dreams, 

Bright with remembered hopes, beset with flow- 
ers ; 

So far it seems he cannot count the hours 

That to this midway path have led him on, 

Where every joy of life now seemeth won— 

So far, he thinks not of the other gate, 

Within whose shade the ghosts of dead hopes 
wait 

To call upon him as he draws anear, 

Despoiled, alone, and dull with many a fear, 

“Where is thy work? How little thou hast done, 

Where are my friends? why art thou so alone?” 


—The Earthly Paradise. 


THE Mission OF THE ‘GREAT EasTERN.”—It 
is an old adage that if you keep a thing long 
enough you will find a use for it. This often 
proves true of the failures of inventive skill. 
They do not answer the purpose for which they 
were intended, but are found very useful for 
something that did not enter at all into the 
plans of the originator. The ‘‘Great Eastern” 
is an illustration in point. She utterly disap- 
pointed the expectations of her builders, and 
was for some time a most unmanageable ‘‘ele- 
phant” on their hands; but ocean telegraphs 
came into fashion, and the big ship, too big for 
anything else, was precisely what was wanted for 
laying them. Since 1865 she has been at work 
in that line of business, and has laid in various 
parts of the world no less than 20,000 miles of 
deep-sea electric cable, all of which is now in 
good-working order. The capital invested in 
those various cables is estimated at $35,000,000. 
But the services rendered to commerce and hu- 
manity are incalculable. Time has been anni- 
hilated, and all the nations and families of men 
have been brought within speaking distance of 
each other. But for the ‘‘Great Eastern” it is 
almost certain the Atlantic cables would not 
have been laid. The huge vessel was alone 
capable of affording the accommodations re- 
quired for stowing away the thousands of miles 
of heavy cable necessary, and, above all, she 
alone was found to possess the evenness or 
steadiness requisite for paying it out without 
difficulty or disaster. 

But the laying down of the Atlantic cables 
constituted only a portion of the services of 
the “Great Eastern” to humanity during the 
last seven or eight years. She has laid down 
submarine cables in all parts of the world. 
The British, Australian, China, Submarine, 
British Indian, and British Indian Extension, are 
only a few of the enterprises in which she has 
been engaged. She has traversed the Pacific, 
the Southern and Indian oceans, as well as the 
Atlantic, in her errand of civilization. 

The ‘Great Eastern” has been once more 
chartered to lay a fourth transatlantic cable, 
and is now lying at Sheerness awaiting its com- 
pletion. The contract for the cable has been 
completed and duly signed. The cable is to be 
manufactured by and laid down under the aus- 
pices of the Telegraph Construction Company 
of England.— Boston Journal of Chemistry. 


Love’s Crown.—(By Mrs. Z. B. Budding- 
ton. )— 
O tender joy of love! 
Whose silent blisses 
Feel there’s no heaven above 
Love’s perfect kisses. 


The starry glory of the skies 
Is fair to see; 

A deeper light in love-lit eyes 
Shineth for me. 

O far remove from death! 
O heaven! o’erlying strife; 

We reach, with bating breath, 
Unto this crown of life! 


O far remove from death! 
So far it seems a lie— 

The fear of craven hearts— 
That they who love can die! 

O perfect crown of life! 
Invested king and queen, 

We cope with any fate, 
Invincible—serene ! 

— Harper's. 


ABpovt Kerosenxe.—Kerosene is not explo- 
sive. A lighted taper may be thrust into it, or 
flame applied in any way, and it does not ex- 
plode. Qn the contrary, it extinguishes flame. 
if experimented with at the usual temperatures 
of our rooms. Kerosene accidents occur from 
two causes: first, imperfect manufacture, of the 
article; second, adulterations. An imperfectly 
manufactured oil is that which results when the 
distillation has been carried on at too low a tem- 
perature, and a part of the naphtha remains in 
it. Adulterations are largely made by unprin- 
cipled dealers, who add twenty or thirty per 
cent. of naphtha after it leaves the manufactur- 
er’shands. The light naphthas which have been 
spoken of as known in commerce under the 
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names of benzine, benzoline, gasoline, etc., are 





very volatile, inflammable, and dangerous. 
They, however, in themselves, are not explo- 
sive; neither are they, when placed in lamps, 
capable of furnishing any gas which is explo- 
sive. Accidents of this nature are due entirely 
to the facility with which vapor is produced 
from them at low temperatures. But the vapor 
by itself is inexplosive; to render it so tt must 
be mized with air. A lamp may be filled with 
bad kerosene, or with the vapor even, and in 
no possible way can it detonate, or explode, un- 
less atmospheric air has somehow got mixed 
with the vapor. A lamp, therefore, full, or 
nearly full, of the liquid is safe; and also one 
full of pure warm vapor is safe. Explosions 
generally occur when the lamp is first lighted 
without being filled, and also late in the eve- 
ning, when the fluid is nearly exhausted. The 
reason of this will readily be seen. In using 
imperfect or adulterated kerosene the space 
above the line of oil is always filled with vapor; 
and so long as it is warm, and rising freely, no 
aircan reach it, and it is safe. At bedtime, 
when the family retire, the light is extinguished ; 
the lamp cools, a portion of the vapor is con- 
densed; this creates a partial vacuum in the 
space, which is instantly filled with air. The 
mixture is now more or less explosive; and 
when, upon the next evening, the lamp is 
lighted without replenishing with oil, as is often 
done, an explosion is liable to take place. Late 
in the evening, when the oil is nearly consumed, 
and the space above filled with vapor, the lamp 
cannot explode so long as it remains at rest 
upon the table. But take it in hand, agitate it, 
carry it into a cool room, the vapor is cooled, 
air passes in, and the mixture becomes explo- 
sive. A case of lamp explosion came to the 
writer’s knowledge a few years since which was 
occasioned by taking a lamp from the table to 
answer a ring at the door-bell. The cool out- 
side air, which impinged upon the lamp in the 
hands of the lady, rapidly condensed the vapor, 
air passed in, and an explosion occurred which 
resulted fatally. If the lamp had been full of 
fluid this accident could not have occurred. 
Before carrying it to the door flame might have 
been thrust into the lamp with safety ; the vapor 
would have ignited, but no explosion could 
have taken place.— Dr. Nichols’s Fireside Sci- 
ence. 


CHARACTER, NOT APPEARANCES. — 


Who shall judge a man from manners! 
Who shall know him by his dress? 
Paupers may be fit for princes, 
Princes fit for something less. 
Crumpled shirt and dirty jacket 
May beclothe the golden ore 
Of the deepest thoughts and feelings— 
Satin vests could do no more. 


There are springs of crystal nectar, 
Ever welling out of stone; 

There are purple buds and golden, 
Hidden, crushed and overgrown; 
God, who counts by soul, not dresses, 
Loves and prospers you and me; 
While he values thrones the highest 

But as pebbles in the sea. 


Man upraised above his fellows, 
Oft forgets his fellows then; 
Masters, rulers, lords, remember 
That your meanest hinds are men; 
Men by labor, men by feeling, 
Men by thought, and men by fame, 
Claiming equal rights to sunshine, 
In a man’s ennobling name. 


There are foam-embroidered oceans, 
There are little weed-clad rills, 
There are feeble inch-high saplings, 
There are cedars in the hills; 
God who counts by souls, not stations, 
Loves and prospers you and me, 
For to him all vain distinctions 
Are as pebbles in the sea. 


Toiling hands alone are builders - 
Of a nation’s wealth or fame; 

Titled laziness is pensioned, 
Fed and fattened on the same, 

By the sweat of others’ foreheads, 
Living only to rejoice ; 

While the poor man’s outraged freedom , 
Vainly lifted up its voice. 

Truth and justice are eternal, 
Both with loveliness and light, 

Secret wrongs shall never prosper, 
While there is a sunny right; 

God, whose world-heard voice is singing 
Boundless love to you and me, 

Sinks oppression with its titles 
As the pebbles in the sea. 


Tue GuiLLoTine.—It is generally taken for 
granted that the beheading instrument used in 
France and some other countries of Europe was 
invented, or at least perfected, by the amiable 
and philanthropic physician whose name it bears ; 
but in reality this doubtful honor belongs to 
some earlier inventor whose name has not been 
preserved. An instrument of this kind was 
used in Germany early in the thirteenth century, 
and was known as the ‘‘Panke” or ‘‘Diele.” In 
1238 it was mentioned in the criminal statutes 
of the Netherlands, and its name appears in 
many accounts of executions in Germany and 
other countries about the same period. 

It Italy a similar instrument, called the man- 
nata, was used for the execution of persons of 
quality. Beatrice Cenci suffered death by this 
instrument in 1599. In England a similar ma- 
chine was used, and a full description of it may 
be found in the British State Calendar for 1708. 

The ‘‘Maiden” of Scotland, which was used 
for the beheading of Morton in 1581, was an in- 
strument similar to those already mentioned, 
and is supposed to have been brought over from 
Germany by the very man who suffered by it. 
It is still preserved in the museum of the Anti- 
quarian Society at Edinburgh. Even France 
possessed it as early as the fifteenth century, 
under the name of ‘‘Doloire;” and two centu- 
ries later the unfortunate Duke de Montmorency 
was executed with this instrument, at the insti- 
gation of Richelieu. It seems then to have 
passed out of use and to have been forgotten. 

When, therefore, Dr. Joseph Ignace Guillo- 
tin, on the Ist of December, 1789, proposed in 
the French Constituent Assembly to alleviate 
the horrors of capital punishment by adopting 
a machine which would dispense with the axe or 
sword, he was merely reviving an old contri- 
vance which had been superseded in Germany, 
France and Italy by the very instruments of de- 
capitation which he was trying to abolish. 

Dr. Guillotin’s motion was not formally acted 
on until the 20th of March, 1792, when a reso- 
lution was passed ordering a decapitating ma- 
chine of the kind described by the doctor to be 
adopted. The plan was submifted to the car- 
penter employed by the government, who de- 
manded 5000 francs for making the machine, 
but finally, after much chaffering, a better bar- 
gain was made with a young German mechanic 
named Schmidt, who agreed to furnish eighty- 
three of the new instruments—one for each de- 
partment—for the sum of 500 francs each. It 
was first tried on the 18th of April, 1792, upon 
a number of corpses at the Bicétre Hospital, 
and was found to work with rapidity and precis- 
ion. A week later it was employed for the de- 
capitation of a convicted highway robber named 
Pelletier. The dreadful use to which it was 
afterward put in the wholesale massacre of in- 
nocent men, women, and even children, made 
its very name a horror, and probably contrib- 
uted not a little to its not being adopted in Eng- 
land and the United States, instead of the gal- 
lows, as a means of inflicting capital punish- 
ment. It consists of a block resting between 
two upright grooved posts, between which slides 
a heavily-weighted knife with an oblique edge. 
The sufferer is strapped firmly to a plank, and 
thrust face downward between the posts, so that 
his neck is directly under the knife. A spring 
is touched, the heavy, keen-edged blade de- 
scends, and the head is severed from the body 
as easily as a sharp razor severs a hair. 

Dr. Guillotin himself narrowly escaped being 
a victim of the instrument which bears his 
name. He was thrown into prison during the 
reign of terror, but was released on the death 
of Robespierre, resumed the practice of his 
profession in Paris, and died quietly in his bed 
on the 26th of March, 1814. The story that he 
died broken-hearted because of the infamy at- 
tached to his invention is, of course, untrue. 

The question whether death by the guillotine 
is comparatively painless was raised in France 
soon after the reintroduction of the instrument. 
in 1795 Dr. Sommering, in the Montteur, de- 
nounced it as too rapid in its operation, and 
maintained that sensation did not cease imme- 
diately after decapitation. Many experiments 
were tried to test the truth of his theory. Em- 
inent physicians assiduously attended execu- 
tions, and, by striking at the severed head, 
shouting in its ear, and divers other ways, en- 
deavored to ascertain whether sensation sur- 
vived the shock of decapitation. Sommering’s 
book was followed by Gédillot’s ‘‘Historical and 
Philosophical Reflections upon Execution by 
the Guillotine,” and the next year the same au- 
thor continued the discussion in a work entitled 
‘‘Anecdotes of Decapitated Persons.” But the 
question remains unanswered.—S. S. Conant, 
tn Harper's Magazine. 


FOR FAMILY USE. 


The Halford 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
TABLE SAUCE. 


THE BEST SAUCE AND RELISH 


Made in any Part of the World 


FAMILY USE. 


50 Cents. 
30 Cents. 


For Sale by all Grocers. 





PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Hairecloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, ete. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 


AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will find 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 
ye import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


july6-3m FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MAss 








BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 

GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 
poses. 

GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGHT. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 


in all parts of the world. junel 








JAMES V. TAYLOR, 
ARCHITECT, 


24 JOY’S BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 


Preliminary Sketches, Elevations, Sections, Plans 
Details, and Working Drawings 
PROMPTLY FURNISHED. 

&@ Agent for Lewando’s Patent Geometrical and 
Metallic ROOFING—the cheapest Fire-Proof Roofing 
in the market. 6m _ febl7 








BOSTON LEAD CoO. 


LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 


AGENTS. 
Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &c. 


Our Pure White Lead. both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can. 

ag In order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age el PURE LEAD. None genuine ee it. 

may 





E. L. ALLEN, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 





Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. tf mays 








FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engravyings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
apr27 3m 








BEAL & HOOPER, 


CABINET MANUFACTORY, 


Cambridge St., East Cambridge. 

The productions of our Factory we offer to dealers 
and consumers at lowest rates, at our old established 
Warerooms. 

HAYMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON, 
AT THE JUNCTION OF UNION STREET. 

We particularly invite parties who are about fur- 
nishing to visit our Salesrooms, confident that our 
goods need only to be seen to be appreciated. Our 
assortment of reliable and substantial 


CHAMBER SETS 


Cannot be excelled in quality, quantity or finish. 
mch30 








* FASHIONS.” 


—_——_ 


Butterick's Patterns of Garments 


—FOR— 





LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. | 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 


aa SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


jJaly20 3m 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 





J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&c., &c. 

133 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 











jan27 ly 


Zt, FOta- 


MINERAL WATERS, 


BERMAN AND AMERICAN. 


Vichy, 
Seltzer, 
Apolinaris, 





Congress, 
Empire, 
Hathorn, 
Oeyser, 
Star, 


Columbian. 
Ror ania hy 


S. 8, PIERCE, 


COKNER THEMOST ASE COURT &THEETA 
junezy ‘a 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 


Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


Quinev Hall, Boston, 
julyé and 58 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


_ > ‘ ’ _ 
PFAFFEF’S LAGER BEER, 
The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benefit of families and persons 
living at a distance it is put up in bottles and securely 

acked. Jt is a genuine, 
sAGER BEER. 


H. & J, PPAFF, 


feb3 3m 37 MILK STREET. 


JOHN L. STEVENSON, 


Wholesale DeaJer and Jobber in Pure Imported and 


Native 
WINES AND LIQUORS, 


FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYS, ENG 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON PORTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


mayl8 BOSTON. tf 








VOSE & SONS’ 
PIANO-FORTES 


—ARE THE— 
PUREST IN TONE, 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED, 
THE MOST POWERFUL, 
THE MOST DURABLE, 


And will stand in tune longer than any other. Pur- 
chasers are Lar doeginea/ invited to call and examine. 

Will sell at the lowest prices for cash, also on the 
instalment plan, payable monthly. Every pianoforte 
made by us is fully warranted. 


VOSE & SONS, 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 
Jas. W. VOSE, IRVING B. VOSE, WILLARD A. VOSE. 
may25 3m 


BONDS. 
TEN PER CENT. INTEREST, 


ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS, 


Principal and Interest collected by the STATE 
TREASURER in New York City. 


—ALSO— 
School-House 10 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Provided for by State Taxation. 











—ALSO— 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND MIN- 
NESOTA R. R. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
FREE OF TAX, 
FOR SALE BY 


M. BOLLES & 60,, 


BANKERS, 


90 State Street. 
junes tf 








CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 


Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 
Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings, private residences, halls, hotels, etc. 
Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m apré 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO., 


OFFICE NO. 95 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose, 
Rubber Packing, &c. 
Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills. 
Endless Belts, of any required dimensions. 
length guaranteed. Perfectly Spliced. 
aap These Belts are all prepared under MCBUR- 
NEY’S PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will 
be found superior to any in the market, 
CHAS. MCBURNEY, President. 
RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Treasurer. 3m mays 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 
No. 39 State Street, 


BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$9,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS. 


$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. 


Rs Distributions Annually. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force aftcr the annua! cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practica 
working of the law referred to above. 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 





1 Payment, 
5 Payments, 
6 Payments, 

Paymente, 


3 Payments. 


2 Payments. 
4 Payments. 


when insured. 





Policies issued to the amount of 

$20,000, 
on a single life. on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 
year, and has at risk 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the 
Company’s operations, address either the President 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wa. W. MorianD, M.D., Medical Examiner. 











W. WRIGHT, Actuary. july6 


ealthful and palatable 


BUY THE BEST‘ 


t 
If you want the LATEST IMPROVEMENT in 
CLOTHES WHINGERS, buy the Im“sOVED 


“UNIVERSAL.” 


I hae Balter between the Woewlen Springs; Lew 
Athachment 4 Tair adapting teelf to every curve; 
a Kuiting Agron to (mide ts prevent the clothes from 
failing tack mtn the tat. Coy Wheels that do not 
thew wet of gear in paseingy large articles. IT Ex- 
CRIR £0T Wrioore £98 PR REEY TO THE PUBLIC. 

| The bagrvrert Cervera Ar ie recommended a6 su- 
| partion t, all (Aber: be) the American Agriculturist, 
| Watchman and ferflertrr Comgregatimadut, and the 
| religious and agri uitural papere all over the country. 
“The UNIVERSAL ws warranted the Best.” 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen'l Agent, 
No. 97 Water Street, Boston. 
WRINGERS OF ALL KINhg@ REPAIRED. 
mayll 





GA. M. McPHAIL & CO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
385 WASHINGTON STREET, BosTON. 
_ Fifteen years’ proprietorship and thirty years’ expe- 
rience as a practical manufacturer, Warrants the state- 


ment that every customer will be satisfied. Prices re- 
duced. Pianos tolet or sold oninstallments. 3mje2z9 





CHOICE! 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, 


AT THE FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street, 


WM. DOOGUE, 


PROPRIETOR. 


meh? tf 


‘THAT POPULAR AND 
Well-known Article, 


EXTRACT OF RYE, 


is. without doubt, the very best article that cau be 
used to strengthen the system when debilitated by 
Pulmonary Complaints, or weakened by disease ot 
eny kind. 

Bottled by the Proprietors, and sold all over the 
Union to GROCERS, DRUGUISTS, &c. 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


99 Washington Street. 


may25 eop 


THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin 
ue to hold their PRE-EMINENCE s0 none acknowl- 
edged. but are constantly gaining in the HIGH Es- 
TIMATION in which poy have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE, the AC- 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT, the STERLING 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS, the DURABILITY 
of every part. the long experience of the manufac- 
turers and the improvements which are constantly 
being made by them, the FULLESS and RELIA- 
BILITY of their WARRANT, the REASONABLE 
PRICES at which they are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & C@O., ‘ 


junel 311 Broadway, New York. 


~ REAL ESTATE. 


S.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


no 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
nen 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 

to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atvend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 

style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 

ery, of all sorts. may4 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
(4 RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, & 
IMPORTERS OF 


GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston 


CLOTHING, ETC. 
BEARP , MOULTON é&CO., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 

107 Summer Street (Opposite Devonshire), 


Boston. 


C.C. MOULTON, — BR. P. GODDARD, 
E. F. MILLER. 





may4-3m 





A. W. BEARD, 
feb3 H. C. BLUE, 


*SREELAND, HARDING & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 


152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. L. HARDING, SILAS W. Loomis, 


OLIVER RICHARDSON, F. H. WILLIAMS, 
may4 JOHN HAMILTON. 6m 





J. H. FREELAND, 


TJHITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 
MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
C. V. WHITTEN, A. S. YOUNG, 
H. S. BuRDITT, Cc. C. Goss. 
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Que MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
CASH FUND OVER $465,000. 


INSURES 
Dwelling Houses, 
Household Furniture, 

Sitore Buildings, 

Churches, 
Farm Property, 

And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is pay 
ing 50 per cent. dividend on all expiring years’ risks, 
and per cent. on annual risks. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 
a@- This Company sos pale over $500,000 in losses 
and over $300.000 in dividends, since commencemen 
of business, tifteen years ayo. 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass. : 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, eae No 


may138 27 State Street. 3m 
é bare NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, having 

Cash Assets Exceeding $637,000, 

continue to insure against hazards by fire, on MER- 

CHANDISE, FURNITURE and other property; also, on 

BUILDINGS, for one or five years, not exceeding 

$20,000 

on one risk; also, insures Dwellings and first-class 

stores Sa at their office, No. 1 Old State 
ston. 


House, 
DIRECTORS: 

Henry A. Whitney, 
Silas Peirce, John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Sleeper, 
Albert Bowker, A. A. Wellington, Paul Adams, 
John P. Ober, Sampson Reed, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
C. Hen’y Parker, Franklin Haven, Samuel E. Sawy 
Benj. E. Bates, Ezra C. Lo ag Addison L. Clarke. 

ALBE 








BOWKER, Presidect, 
E. E. PaTEIDGE, Secretary. mays 
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